DECLINE OF A TRADITION / DAVE GELLY 


ENSIBILITY”, said T.S. Eliot, “alters from 

age to age whether we will or no, but expres- 
sion is only altered by a man of genius.’’ No one can deny that, in 
the sphere of jazz, sensibility has altered. Under the combined 
onslaught of Miles Davis, Ornette Coleman, Coltrane and the “Blue 
Note’’ school, expression has also altered in the field of small group 


music. Compare this activity, this excitement and discovery, with 
what passes for currency in large ensemble jazz and what do we 


find? Woody Herman? Buddy Rich? The current Basie band? These 
are the orchestras who make the triumphant tours of Europe and 
meet with almost universal applause. That Maynard Ferguson 
should be operating in Britain with a British personnel is regarded 
as an unqualified Good Thing. Certainly there are exceptions to 
this pathetic state of affairs but they are few, limited in scope, and 
consist largely of eccentricities like the Don Ellis orchestra. It may 
be objected that the reasons for this are economic but, as | hope to 
show, this is not necessarily the case. _ 

The “‘big band” (the term itself is indicative of an attitude of mind) 
shows all the signs of a tradition in the final stages of decline and 
exhaustion. It is not that there is no support for big bands—the 
above-mentioned seem to keep fairly busy— merely that the audi- 
ence for them is composed almost entirely of the nostalgic and 

the uncritical. There is even, God forgive them, another revival of 
the Glenn Miller Orchestra. 

The roots of the situation go back, no doubt, to the failure to find 
an orchestral expression for the be-bop revolution of the 1940s. 
Good as it was, even the Gillespie band turns out to have been 
merely an exciting, explosive Kansas City band with be-bop solo- 
ists, a fact noted by Sidney Finkelstein as early as 1948. For good 
historical reasons the big jazz orchestra evolved on the principle of 
opposed sections of instruments; trumpets, trombones, saxo- 
phones and rhythm. The principle was a sound one and the roles 
allotted to the sections were dynamically effective, given the har- 
monic, rhythmic, and melodic vocabulary of the time. But bop 
necessarily revised and altered the roles of the instruments in a 
small group and, logically, one would have expected a similar 
reappraisal in orchestral thought. It did not arrive, or rather it 
arrived with the Miles Davis band of 1948/9 but nobody took any 
notice. | refer here not to the specific idiom and accent of this 
band which some people find untenable (although | don’t), but to 
the radical and revolutionary assault on orchestral assumptions 
which it represented. Most writers just kept fiddling with the basic 
conception~adding weight to the brass or Latin-American instru- 
ments to the rhythm section for example—and generally shuffling 


their small change about. If you can bear it, listen to the Neil Hefti 
or George Handy sides of the “Jazz Scene” album to hear what 
passed for originality in 1948. 


ROM ALL the above one must of course, 

exclude Duke Ellington. Since his writing 
grew with the standard big band tradition, since he brought it to 
its supreme heights and, finally, because he is a great genius, he 
still manages to produce true and fresh works without changing 
his techniques. 
It was Gil Evans, of course, who finally did for the moribund 
tradition. His works, ever since Voon Dreams in 1948, have repre- 
sented, to use Hodeir’s phrase, ‘the rebirth of the Ellington Spirit’. 
Evans dispensed with the saxophone section, avoided relying on 
opposed masses of instruments, stopped ‘arranging’, in fact, and 
began orchestrating, just as Ellington had done in Ko-Ko and Con- 
certo for Cootie. That, you might think, was the end of the matter; 
there would be a re-appraisal all round, a new and exciting orch- 
estral world would be opened to us. But, again, no-one took any 
notice. Or rather, a few of his easier devices began to appear, 
scattered about the place, but nothing more. 
So we find ourselves in a melancholy position today. Occasional 
pieces of original orchestral thinking occur (Gunther Schuller’s 
‘Abstractions, LP for example), but they make no real impression. 
Just how unedifying the situation is can be seen if we look at 
what is going on in Britain today. This is not as peripheral as one 
may think, because the British jazz scene is surprisingly buoyant 
and exciting at this moment, having at last discovered that it is 
permissible to play for oneself instead of learning the current licks 
from. American records. 
There are no permanent jazz orchestras in this country for econ- 
omic reasons, but this is no bar to producing orchestral jazz. If we 
look for them big bands are to be found, and what are they doing? 
Well, there is the Harry South Orchestra, the Tubby Hayes Orches- 
tra, the Stan Tracy Orchestra. Listen to a broadcast by either of 
the first two and you will hear three sections plus rhythm playing 
(let's be quite frank for once) cliches, and elderly cliches at that 
and, what's more, not very well voiced or thought out. Stan 
Tracy’s writing is much better, not because his orchestral thinking 
is particularly fresh, but because he writes good, very personal 
themes, takes trouble over his orchestration and, above all, writes 
for actual, individual musicians whose playing he knows and res- 
pects. For this reason one can immediately recognise the Stan 
Tracy Orchestra from amongst its totally anonymous fellows. 


NFORTUNATE as most of this is, it wouldn't 

matter quite so much if it weren’t for the 
most depressing phenomenon of all; | refer to the ‘rehearsal bands. 
There is a large number of these in London, and several in the 
provincial cities and, almost without exception, they represent 
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unreflecting conservatism in its most abject form. Just consider 
what might have been: large numbers of enthusiastic and often 
expert instrumentalists forming bands for (presumably) the love 
of playing. They rehearse to attain (again presumably) a unity of 
style and blend of sound and they get encouragement from the 
musical press and even, on occasion, grants of money. What do 
they actually play? Commercial orchestrations, transcriptions 
from the more pedestrian records and maladroit attempts at the 
same by their own members. No one asks why they are doing it; 

it is, after all, A Good Thing. No one considers building the band 
around the characters of the individuals in it; no one tries to gain 
some common ground with the interesting young soloists in the 
neighbourhood; no one, it seems, dares to defy the sterile canons 
of an overworked and superannuated tradition. On a good number 
of piano parts you will see the instruction ‘a la Basie’, and solos 
are usually sixteen bars long with chord symbols written in the 
semi-literate ‘song-copy’ manner. This is the audience at the Buddy 
Rich concerts, the readership of Crescendo, the walkers-out from 
Archie Shepp performances. 

And it’s supposed, believe it or not, to be educational. There is 
being formed at the moment the ‘Count Cinzano Orchestra’. 

With a very large gift of money from the aperitif king, an embryo 
professional jazz orchestra is to be established. A worthy by- 
product of tax-avoidance you might say. Musical direction by 
Johnny Spence with noises-off by, interalia, Charlie Katz (of 
Novelty Sextet fame) and David Jacobs, the noted progressive 

and Patron of the Arts. Admittedly this surrealistic enterprise is a 
rather extreme example, but no one has yet laughed it off the 
stage. When one thinks what could have been done with the money , 
| suppose, it’s no laughing matter. 

Beside the first part of this article all this, no doubt, seems a very 
parish pump affair. With Gil Evans unable to keep a band working 
even sporadically, who cares about the artistic probity of the 
Albert Golightly Orchestra, rehearsing on Monday nights at the 
‘Dog and Gas-Stove’, Ponder’s End? The connexion is that the 
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standards of excellence applied by Mr. Golightly’s men (or ‘boys’ 
as they no doubt refer to themselves) are those of the material 
they themselves have been brought up on. These are the canons of 
taste deemed appropriate by the supposedly expert sector of the 
jazz audience. 


HO CAN BLAME the people with open ears 

but little intimate knowledge for writing off 
the whole conception of orchestral jazz? When the New Jazz 
Orchestra was travelling about and performing in public a good 
deal more than it is now, one was constantly being approached by 
people who said that they had not realised ‘big bands’ sounded so 
modern. They rarely, | hasten to add, mentioned the technical 
accuracy, which in those days was distressingly variable. It was 
noticeable, however, that these people were not often the typical 
audience for a large jazz orchestra. More often than not they were 
not specifically jazz listeners at all, but people generally interested 
in the arts: undergraduates, theatre-club members and so on. | hope 
that it does not seem tasteless for ine to refer to the New Jazz 
Orchestra, having been part of it since its inception, but, with the 
exception of the Dankworth orchestra, it is the only one in 
Britain which seems to me to have at least tried to come to terms 
with the idioms of modern jazz. (To avoid offending my few 
remaining friends | hasten to add that | have not dealt with the 
excellent occasional essays in large orchestral work by Graham 
Collier, Mike Westbrook, Alan Cohen and lamentably few others.) 
| am sure that the situation will change-must change— because 
otherwise the whole of British jazz will be immeasurably poorer. 
Perhaps, and maybe this is the best thing, the ‘big band’ movement 
will split away from jazz entirely to become a sad little sub- 
culture on its own. Meanwhile, encouraged by the approbation of 
their fellows and a monthly dose of evangelical enthusiasm from 
Crescendo magazine, Reg and Sid bash bravely through Li/ 
Darlin’ (a bit too fast) and, confident that The Big Bands Are 
Coming Back, await the second coming undismayed. 


BENNY WATERS / PETER VACHER 


@® Bonsou R, Monsieur Benny.” To the pro- 
prietor of a cafe on a Parisian boulevard, the 

jazz musician Benny Waters is a familiar figure. For years now, Ben 
has played at ‘La Cigale’, a bar in Montmartre; usually with his 
fellow American, Jack Butler, the trumpet player and bandleader. 
Nightly, the enthusiasts from every country in Europe sit and 
listen to their music: some of it loud and brash but much wonder- 
fully worthwhile. The band could well be commonplace but for 
Waters, He plays clarinet and the saxophones: tenor, alto and sop- 
rano, Whatever the mood or the occasion, Ben plays with the 
passion of a youngster starting out and grateful for the opportunity. 
In fact, he can (and will) look back for you on a lifetime in music, 
reminiscing about the greatest names in jazz. 
Today, a short stocky man, Ben’s looks belie his age. He lives 
quietly in a tiny flat, cooking for himself on a gas ring and content 
in the company of a few friends. He talks of returning home only 
occasionally and is secure in the knowledge that ‘La Cigale’ would 
not be the same without him. He’s 66 and has just recorded an LP, 
wants to tour England and is studying Christian Science. He admits 
now that he takes life a little easier than he used. Nevertheless, 
his music is as salty as ever. 
We talked about his life in music, in Paris last year. 


! believe that you started out with a band led by Charlie Miller? 


“Actually, | started with my brother's group in Maryland, where 

| was born. My oldest brother was the bandmaster and he was the 
one who taught me the clarinet and saxophones. He played trum- 
pet and saxophone and trombone and all the horns. | was trying to 
play trumpet then but | had so much trouble with my lips, hurt- 
ing all the time, that he changed me to the little E6 clarinet. And 
that’s the instrument that | kinda made a success with. | was work- 
ing with my brother on Saturday and Sunday club dates, like 
parties with rich people in their parlours and so forth. | used the 
clarinet and saxophone. That was my first commercial work. | was 
only about 14, maybe younger than that.” 


Did you think of yourself as playing jazz at that time? 

“No. I'll tell you what | think | was doing. 1 was improvising corr- 
ectly which | try to do yet! Playing correct chords and correct 
notes with as much tone as | could develop. My brothers’ band 
was playing for rich people to dance and for those who listened, it 
was melody mostly. 

“Then | joined Charlie Miller in Philadelphia. That was a jazz band: 
the greatest in Philadelphia. | came to Philadelphia when | was 7 
years old and joined the band towards the end of the First War.” 


Were there any people in the band that we would know today? 


“I don't think so. The chef d’orchestre was Charlie Miller, pres- 
ident of the local in Syracuse now. Bill Lee was on trumpet, a 


guy named Driver on trombone, and we had a girl pianist, Ruth 
Marcy. Our drummer, Whitey, was terrific: he played later with 
Stuff Smith, Jonah Jones and Peanuts Holland out there in 
Buffalo. | was the youngest. 

“Miller played clarinet in the type of a violin: no jazz at all. We 
were making riffs against his melody. It was good, very good. We 
worked in dancing school three days a week and then we did little 
tours around Atlantic City, Cape Maine etc.”’ 


How long were you with Miller? 

“Just about 3 years. When | was 18 years old, | left to go to school 
in Boston, to the Conservatory to study piano and harmony. | 
stayed in Boston about 4 or 5 years. | was going to school 3 days a 
week, playing at night with local groups. One of these was Tom 
Whaley’s, now the copyist for Duke. We used to work at some of 
the biggest hotels in Boston, with Tom. He was playing piano and 
that was a commercial type of job - wasn’t too much jazz because 
it was a chic hotel and you couldn’t make too much noise. | 
worked with Tom again in a place called the Cotton Club. In that 
group, Johnny Hodges and | were working together. He was 5 
years younger than me. He and | also used to go around on Sat- 
urday afternoons and play these little tea-dances for all the.elite, 
all the girls from the colleges and schools. Places like the Copley 
Plaza and the St. Regis. 

“The first jazz club that | worked was in Boston with one of the 
greatest piano players, at least in Boston, Skinny Johnson. One of 
the greatest | ever heard. With him, we played jazz arrangements 
on paper and then we had stuff we faked also. This was around 
1921 - 22.” 


Did you recognise Johnny Hodges’ talent at that early stage? 
“Oh, yeah. I'll give you the whole idea like I've told many, many 
people. Musically, | think | may have been a better musician but 
he was just a natural jazz player. | mean he played as well then as 
he does now, maybe better. ! would class him as a natural like 
Louis Armstrong or Sidney Bechet. Not that he was such a great 
technical musician but he was a jazz natural. Everything he played 
was a story, everything he did meant something. | used to show 
him when it came to reading and then sometimes little chords. | 
was capable of teaching him that.” 


! know that you were involved in teaching....... 


“| had about 55 pupils in Boston. | was doing radio work three 
times a week and getting paid for it, one of the first Negroes to do 
commercial radio. That was altogether different stuff. | was play- 
ing solos like Saxecution, Saxophobia, little technical things, all 
with alto. That’s where | got my pupils from. | could also arrange. 
| had Harry Carney as a pupil for a long, long time. | saw hima 
few years ago at the Olympia Theatre and | was telling Carney: 
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‘Man, | believe | can play that baritone better than you can!’ I’m 
just saying that to be joking so he says very seriously: ‘You know, 
| bet you can.’ So he tells everybody when | meet him: “Hello, 
Benny, my old professor.’ He has taken lessons from other people 
since but | did give him a foundation.” 


/t was therefore a big decision to leave Boston for New York. How 
did the move come about? 

“ ‘Shuffle Along’, the big-time show by Noble Sissle and Eubie 
Blake broke up in Boston and a violin player from the show, who 
had heard me, recommended me to Charlie Johnson in Atlantic 
City. He was playing at the Paradise Cabaret and needed a saxo- 
phone player. This was around 1925. 

“| left the pupils, left everyone and turned them over to Don 
Pasquall and joined the band in Atlantic City.” 


By now, the Armstrong Hot Five records had begun to make their 
impact. Can you remember when you first heard Louis? 

“The very first time was on the records made in Chicago. | never 
did hear him in person until he came to New York. He actually 
joined Fletcher Henderson's band, working as a sideman. He didn’t 
do much reading but | think that it was on account of not having 
the music, because in those days they didn’t write for 4 trumpets 
as they do now. He was selling as a star: just playing choruses and 
riffs. 

“The first time | heard him, at the Lafayette Theatre, he made a 
break and broke it up, as we say, just with 4 bars. Everybody 
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started to applaud, like it was thunder and from then on, he was 
the big star in Fletcher's band.” 


Can you recall your reactions to New York when you first arrived? 


“| was walking up the famous Seventh Avenue in Harlem, with 
Charlie Johnson, and | was looking up at the high buildings so 
much that | was walking over everybody. Charlie had to correct 


” 


me. 


The Charlie Johnson band had many stars: how did you feel when 
you first sat alongside them? 

“| felt kinda uneasy but | joined the band as an alto player and | 
was very much up on alto. | had no complex as far as music was 
concerned. My complex was mostly not being a true jazz player at 
that time. | was more technical, as far as chords were concerned, 
many times | was complimented by playing better harmony than 
some of the older musicians but when they did learn the song, 
they played more jazz!” 


Obviously, your jazz abilities improved considerably... . 
“They would have to—with the people | listened to in this band 
and others. | was with Johnson from 1925 to 1932. | was there 


when all the boys were coming in: Sidney de Paris, George 
Stafford, Jimmy Harrison, the greatest trombone of all, and Benny 


Carter, of course. | also developed in arranging. In fact, after Benny 
left | did all the arranging. | was under exclusive contract for 2 
years, 2 arrangements a week which was quite a job for me when 

i liked those chicks and that whisky! | would sit up all night some- 
times.” 


Are there any particular moments that stand our in your time with 
the Johnson band? 


“| remember two of the trumpet players got in a big argument and 
broke their horns on each other's heads on the bandstand. Another 
time, we had a little saxophone player from Panama—Benny 
Williams—! was playing tenor and he was first alto— and he and | 
were always arguing about wrestling because | had an idea | could 
wrestle. After work one night, we decided to get this over, so we 
go in the dressing-room. | threw him down like | said | would and 

| was holding him when he reached up and butt me. | felt it for 
two weeks. So | never did try that again!”’ 


While with Charlie Johnson, you started making those famous 
recordings with Clarence Williams and King Oliver. 


“Johnson's band was really the first Negro band to record for 
Victor in those days, which was quite a high feat. Lots of bands 
were recording for smaller firms but not Victor. Benny Carter 
and | made most of the arrangements for those sessions. 

“After a few years, several guys were recording for Clarence 
Williams and Joe Oliver: Cecil Scott, Buster Bailey and Happy 
Cauldwell were doing some work and something happened. One of 
them got sick and they called me and then they kept me. They 
knew me from the records. 

“We used to record for ORS out on Long Island but we also did 
stuff in New York with OKeh and Black Swan. | was recording 
with both Williams and Oliver, whoever had the session.” 


How did you feel about working with King Oliver? 


“Well naturally, it was a great thing for me. Right away you could 
tell where Louis Armstrong got his style from. He wasn’t over- 
rated as ‘King’ because in those years, which was his going-out 
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days because of trouble with his teeth, you could still hear his 
special style.” 


What sort of man was he? 


“He didn’t talk much so | didn’t know him. | wasn’t associated 
with him, only working for him. | never worked an engagement 
with him, he didn’t have any engagements. We would record for 
4-5 hours, get paid and go on home. It was only recordings. 


How do you feel now when you hear those old records? 


“| didn’t take many solos. | wasn’t too much of a soloist, | was 
doing more legit. | worked in the band on account of my musical 
ability: | could fake fast, | had enough tone and | could play a 
little clarinet. | also did some arranging—! made the arrangement 
of Aunt Hagar’s Children for Joe or Clarence—whoever had the 
band on that date. One time, Joe Oliver’s band with Clarence 
Williams, the next time the other way. | was in on both things, 


sometimes 2 sessions a month. | have the records by me right now.” 


Back now to Charlie Johnson’s Orchestra. How was the band rated 
by other musicians, for instance? 

“In that time, it was considered by all, next to Fletcher Henderson. 
We were more colourful than Fletcher. We were the ones that 

first started the hats and the derbies and the wa-was - all those 
sounds. Fletcher's band was a keen, clean swing band; ours was 
swinging but with different little things that we did. 

“Our band was very popular in playing ‘comps’—college prom 
dances—and | remember one time when there were four bands on 
the campus, Fletcher Henderson, the Dorsey Brothers, the 
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Memphis Five, and us. Each band moved around and that day our 
band was the most popular. Our place was packed. As we all know 
the white musicians always played with a wonderful sonority, 
even in those days, and Fletcher's band was in that category. A 
little bit more swing but no showmanship at all. Ken McComber, 
the white arranger, used to do some work for us: Anyone who 
made a good arrangement was in the book. If Charlie liked it, he 
would buy it there at rehearsal. He was making so much money.” 


When did you leave Charlie Johnson? 


“About 1932, depression time, the band almost broke up. The 
club cut the salaries and Charlie had to cut the number of pieces: 
the musicians wouldn't accept the salaries. | was fortunate enough 
to get a job in a dancing school. The leader was a violinist and | 
was there for 3 years. 

“About 1935, | went back to Charlie for another stay at Small’s 
Paradise. They kept a small band during the depression and then 
the big band came back. The first one had some of the same boys 
again. The sax section was the same except that Edgar Sampson 
replaced Benny Carter. Leonard Davis was there on first trumpet 
with Sidney de Paris and Jabbo Smith. 


Jabbo Smith has intrigued most people for years. Did you think 
he was greater than Louis? 

“The way | saw it there was no comparison between Louis and 
Jabbo. Jabbo played a lot of horn, it’s true. His best points in 
those days were speed. | would say that Dizzy and Roy and the 
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boys who are playing fast today were mostly influenced by Jabbo. 
He was a great trumpet but not in Louis’ category as far as telling 
a story was concerned. 

“He was a little nervous. He wasn’t so satisfied with Charlie's band 
because he liked to play so much. He belonged in a small group 
really. To tell you the truth, | had never seen him drink or smoke 
or do anything - his biggest thing was he wanted to play. 

“| was about 2 years with Charlie the second time, alternating 
between the Paradise Club in Atlantic City and Small’s Paradise in 
New York. Small’s would close for 3 months in summer and we'd 
go to Atlantic City. Always did this. 

“Then the place closed down and the band broke up—I never left: 
| was like Carney with Ellington, | saw them all go.’ 


Where to next? 

“Either Hot Lips Page or a Cuban band, | can’t remember which. 

| worked with Alberto Socarras, one of the greatest flutists in New 
York, for about six months. This wasn’t just jazz: | was playing 
the clarinet and the other sax played clarinet dnd violin also and 
we were doing little clarinet figurations against his flute. Just 3 
horns and 3 rhythm, all Cuban or Puerto Rican boys.” 


NY WRITER concerned with the chronology 

of the Waters career has to contend with his 
subjects’ quite fallible memory. Ben has obvious difficulty in re- 
calling the exact sequence of events, but the ‘thirties certainly 
found him working with Fletcher Henderson, Hot Lips Page and 
Claude Hopkins. It seems likely that the period with Henderson 
preceded both the dancing school engagement and the second stint 
with Charlie Johnson. Ben says that he was with Henderson for 
three years and that it was during the Union ban on recording. The 
discography fails to provide a convenient three-year gap free from 
recordings so a small mystery remains, 
There was also a three-year period with Hot Lips Page split between 
the short-lived big band which recorded for Bluebird in 1938 and 
the small band which played at Kelley’s Stables on 52nd Street. 
Ben could only recall trumpeter Bob Shoffner from the big band, 
an excellent player who could play first and then take the jazz 
solos. 
There then followed 3 years with another underrated band, that 
of Claude Hopkins. Ben joined on tenor in a section which inclu- 
ded Bob Holmes on first alto and Bobby Sands as the other tenor. 
Vic Dickenson was also present but had left the band by the time 
its’ records were made in 1940. Hopkins’s band was primarily a 
touring attraction but there were locations at the Savoy and 
Roseland Ballrooms. Ben retains considerable respect for Hopkins 
as leader and musician and looks back with pleasure on the period 
with him. He contributed to the band library and has never for- 
gotten that Hopkins recommended him to Jimmie Lunceford to 


take Ted Buckner’s place, he thinks in 1941; a gesture as generous 
as it was unusual. 


Ben was with Lunceford for about a year, playing Buckner’s alto 
book and taking only occasional solos. He was employed as some- 
thing of a utility man also playing tenor and clarinet when the 
score demanded it. Lunceford himself bought him a case to take 
the three instruments. 


| know very little of Jimmie Lunceford as a person: how do you 
remember him? 

“He was very refined-acting. No foolishness. Very sedate. All you 
had to do was your work, It was a great band but a business band: 
we even had a secretary and a valet. Travelling conditions were bad 


because it was war-time. Sometimes, we couldn't hire a bus on 
account of the soldiers. After a while, though, | got sick~I had 
trouble with my arm. | was also having trouble with my wife so 

| just put my notice in. After that, | formed my own group to 
play at the Red Mill Cafe in New York City. We had a great band 
up there and played a lot of music. | had my wife, Lorraine 
Faulkner, playing piano, the trumpet-player Herman Autrey, and 
a terrific guitar player, Eddie Gibbs (he’s playing bass now). We 
did things like Liebestraum and Schubert's Serenade - a little on 
the John Kirby style. Eddie Gibbs also played a kind of electric 
harp with a table and pedals and that was so wonderful he could 
make it sound like people talking. 

“We were up there for about 2 years until | left for more money 
and | carried the band over in Jersey and stayed a couple of 
months. Eddie left me then and went to the Savoy and | substitu- 
ted a bass. 

“Then my wife called for me to come to California where she was 
playing for the USO. So | left to just visit her but | carried my 
instrument with me. And that’s how | stayed in California, again 
with my own group. This was about 1944, 

“WNe were at San Diego, at the naval base, working steady in a club 
for servicemen. This lasted for 2 or 3 years: | had 3 horns, trump- 
et and 2 saxes, with my wife on piano and a little fellow from 
Chicago singing and playing drums. The others were Mexicans. The 
place was pretty high class and we had about 6 - 800 people every 
night. 

“After that, | got ina little private club in a town close to San 
Diego, with a different type of group. Just Clarinet, violin and 
drums. This was commercial but we played jazz, very soft. The 
violin player played piano and | play a little piano so we alter- 
nated. He would walk around the tables playing violin and I'd 
play piano. Sometimes we'd play just clarinet and violin together 
with the drummer wire-brushing. That was a nice job there.” 


About this time you became involved with Roy Milton in an out- 
and-out blues band, This must have represented a complete change 
for you. 


“| joined Roy Milton on account of my wife. She left me in 
California and kept telephoning me to come back to Chicago. She 
had a job for me, so she said, but | didn’t have any confidence in 
the job. But still | decided to go back; | was a little bit soft, | 
guess. In the meantime | went to Los Angeles and | was sitting in 
at a jazz after-hours joint called the ‘Chicken-Shack’ and | met 
Roy. He said he liked my playing, and | told him | wasn’t working 
and within a few minutes he had arranged it. His sax player had 
left without notice and things had to be done quickly, even in the 
Union. Roy is a charter member in the Local there so that was no 
problem. All | had to do was go back and get my clothes because 

| had already put someone in my place and gave my notice in. 
“The first thing we did was make records. This was a Strictly blues 
band and | had never played that way before but it was good. 
Roy’s first record was RM Blues and it sold over 700,000 records. 
From then on he was a record star. | only worked with the band a 
year but in that time we made six different sessions because he was 
so popular. 

“Everyone was adapted for that music. The girl piano player, 
Camille Howard, played boogie-woogie and sang (she recorded on 
her own also) and looked so good so that was an asset. Roy was 

a blues singer and a good drummer. The bass player was more of 

a composer of blues but he played good bass too. He did a lot of 
‘writing for Louis Jordan and T-Bone Walker, terrific for blues. 
“Around 1950, | came to New York with Roy to work at the 


Apollo Theatre. | had already put my notice in but Roy didn’t 
want to hire a New York musician for some reason, so just to do 
him a favour | went on all the way back to California with him. 
We worked our way back and played a Christmas dance that he 
does every year as a benefit. This was my last date and he gave me 
a$ 100 bonus and | caught the bus back. | had a car out there but 
it wasn’t new and | was afraid to take a chance by myself, being 
winter time... . 


N FACT, Ben made his way back to Philadel- 
phia, home base for his family. He worked 


locally for some months, limited to 2 or 3 days a week as he was 
not a member of the Phildelphia local. 


Visiting New York for a Monday night jam session at Jimmy 
Ryan’s, he met up with trumpeter Henry Goodwin, an old coll- 
eague and ‘drinking buddy’ from Charlie Johnson days. Goodwin, 
then a member of Bob Wilber’s Dixieland band, was scouting for 
a replacement for Wilber himself, due to go into the Army at any 
time. Omer Simeon had been set to join but his membership of 
the Chicago local prevented this: Goodwin immediately offered 
the job to Ben, enquiring only if he had clarinet and soprano sax. 
With the job opening two weeks away, Ben learned the Dixieland 
repertoire, retrieved his clarinet and obtained a soprano for the 
first time. The band book called for soprano because of Wilber’s 
predilection for the Bechet approach. 

Leadership then became Jimmy Archey’s responsibility and Ben 
enjoyed 3 years with the band, regretting only that there was no 
opportunity for recording. In addition to Waters, Goodwin and 
Archey, pianist Dick Wellstood, bassist Pops Foster and drummer 
Tommy Benford were regular members. It was this personnel that 
undertook a Continental tour in 1952. The tour was successful 
but apparently there were difficulties in collecting money in 
Switzerland, requiring a stopover in Zurich. Ben took this as an 
opportunity to visit trumpeter Bill Coleman, working in Berne. 
True to form, Ben joined Coleman’s band straightaway, playing 
soprano and clarinet exclusively: Guy Lafitte was the featured 
tenor player. When the band came to Paris, Ben added alto and 
later when Lafitte left, reverted to tenor. In all, Bill and Ben 
worked together for 3 years, recording in 1953, touring Switzer- 
land, Germany and France until work ran out, the band breaking 
up in Paris after a final tour. Jamming one day at ‘La Cigale’, Ben 
was offered the chance to join Jack Butler, already the resident 
bandleader, and began a 3% year period of pleasing the tourists. 
Breaking off to tour Italy, Ben then resumed at ‘Cigale’, establish- 
ing a pattern that has continued until now. He has made several 
visits to Germany and Belgium, often recording with local revival- 
ist bands and then homing back to Montmartre. 

He has his own contract with the ‘Cigale’ owners and it is likely 
that he will renew soon on a basis that cuts down his appearances. 
This will give him time off and could also permit a quick, intro- 
ductory tour in England: if a promoter can be found. 

Ben has been approached many times to come this side of the 
Channel but his Cigale contract has always intruded. Now, Ben 
has arrangements ready and would greatly welcome the chance to 
play with a tightly-rehearsed little mainstream group, demonstra- 
ting that the Dixieland tag with which he has been identified in 
Europe is only part of the story. Fat John’s band has been sugg- 
ested: all we need now is that promoter. 


LESSER KNOWN BANDS OF THE FORTIES / JiM BURNS 


9: DIZZY GILLESPIE & GIL FULLER 


IZZY GILLESPIE - a lesser known band? One 

can see the raisea eyebrows and hear the sur- 
prised voices, so I'll kick off this article by pointing out that it is 
the handful of discs which Gillespie’s band made for Capitol in 
late-1949 and early 1950 with which I’m concerned. | think it’s 
correct to say that these are less well-known than Dizzy’s earlier 
big-band performances. 
During the course of this series I've frequently referred to the bop 
fad of 1948/49 and—as pointed out in the piece dealing with 
Benny Goodman and Lionel Hampton—the manner in which the 
mass media distorted the social and musical message of bop was 
guaranteed to lead the public astray. It’s not surprising then that 
whilst, on the surface, interest in bop was running at an all-time 
high the pioneers of the music, and those men who insisted on play- 
ing it in an unadulterated manner, were frequently struggling to 
keep their heads above water. 1949, particularly, saw the start of 
the sad slide into obscurity of many of the original boppers, and 
yet some of the big record companies were conducting campaigns 
to take bop to the people and commercial artists were recording 
bop novelty numbers. It’s easy to understand the bitterness and 
suspicion which became a major part of the ‘cool’ pose of the 
early 1950s, 
The activities of the Dizzy Gillespie band between 1948 and 1950 
typify much of what was happening. In 1948 Dizzy brought the 
band to Europe, and although the tour was a financial flop, 
artistically it was a great success. The recording made at a concert 
in Paris proves that the band was then at the height of its powers. 
On his return from Europe Gillespie took to the road again and 
scored yet another triumph when he returned to California for 
the first time since his appearance at Billy Berg’s club in Holly- 
wood in 1946. During 1947 Gillespie had, of course, produced 
some of his classic big-band discs,.but the recording-ban kept him 
out of the studios throughout the major part of 1948. The rec- 
ordings made for Victor in December 1948, and the first few 
months of 1949, indicated a lessening of the revolutionary fervour 
which had permeated the earlier sides. Gillespie had never been 
averse to featuring bop vocals - OO/-ya-koo and Oop-pop-a-da for 
example - but now it was the bop novelty song which predomin- 
ated. /’m Be-boppin’ Too and /n The Land Of Oo-bla-dee, 
although vigorously handled, were clearly aimed at the fringe 
fans as much as the genuine enthusiasts. Even the instrumentals, 
Lover Come Back To Me and St. Louis Blues, lacked the commit- 
ment and fire which had been such an integral part of Manteca, 
Cool Breeze, Stay On It, etc. | hope that |’m not giving the 
impression of indulging in carping criticism in saying this—because 
| still consider the whole of Gillespie's Victor output of major 
value, and | do thoroughly enjoy such discs as Hey Pete and 
Jumpin’ With Symphony Sid, both of which date from July 1949 
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—but it is necessary to be objective when assessing the relative 
merits of various records, Ira Gitler’s comment that ‘During 1949 
the material that the band employed was spotty’’ sums up the 
situation neatly. 

When Gillespie switched from Victor to Capitol—the latter label 
went all out in its attempts to exploit the commercial possibilities 
of bop, and for a short time seemed intent on recording anyone 
likely to have more than clique appeal—the band’s basic material 
deteriorated even more. The personnel had undergone a number of 
changes, and such previous Gillespie stalwarts as Ernie Henry and 
Teddy Stewart had moved on. Say When, from the first Capitol 
date, has a boppish theme, but little else to distinguish it. The 
sections sound disinterested in what they're doing, and the arran- 
gement is run-of-the-mill. It could, in fact, be almost any band of 
the period, and even Dizzy’s solo—the only one—is mediocre. Say 
When was at least an instrumental, and therefore provided some 
kind of interest, but You Stole My Wife You Horse Thief was 
probably the worst big-band disc Dizzy ever made. The lyrics of 
the song don’t even have the humour or topicality of /n The Land 
Of Oo-bla-dee and I’m Be-boppin’ Too, and Gillespie's vocal is 
lacklustre. And when one of the trombonists starts to make 
whinnying noises on his instrument as the band chants raucously 
we're in the world of seaside resorts and provincial dance halls. | 
might add that I've heard this kind of thing done far better in 
those places too. 


HE SECOND-—and last—session for Capitol 

(it would be interesting to know why the 
association was so short-lived) resulted in four slightly better discs, 
although even they were hardly first-class. Coast to Coast, arranged 
by Buster Harding, is lively enough, but the trumpet section 
sounds very weak. Dizzy himself, however, shows some of his old 
form, and his solo is bright and in keeping with the mood of the 
disc. Tenormen Jimmy Heath and Paul Gonsalves are also heard. 
The worst aspect of the record is the fact that the band completely 
lacks character, and the soloists apart the music has hardly any 
distinction whatsoever. The same problem is obvious on Carambola 
a Chico O’Farrill-Dizzy Gillespie composition which, as the title 
implies, is an excursion into the realms of cu-bop, or what was left 
of that short-lived movement in 1950. It is far too well-mannered— 
despite some blaring brass—ever to approach the drive and tension 
of, say, Manteca. Stan. Kenton’s comments (made during a Blind- 
fold Test - Metronome, June 1950) on this disc are of interest: 
“This band is bound up with a strictness that spoils its colour. 
There is no real naturalness to the thing. It has a kind of Holly- 
wood sound to it. You know, it sounds like what they would 
record in motion pictures if they were going to have a Latin-Amer- 
ican sequence. The record was very lacking in rhythmic assertion. 
Everybody is just reading - it sounds like the orchestra at NBC 
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going through an opener”. Curiously enough Kenton’s own band 
reached a similar impasse in its development in the early 1950s, 
and the comments above might almost apply to his recordings of 
Mambo Rhapsody and Delicado, both made in 1952. The routine 
~in the sense of everything being played according to a pre-deter- 
mined pattern— approach of Carambola has much in common 

with these latter two discs and their ‘Hollywood sound”. The 
other two sides made by Gillespie's band both featured vocalist 
Joe Carroll, and Oo-/a-/a can be said to have benefitted from this 
fact. The lyrics are nonsensical, and the band runs through the 
score competently enough yet without any individuality, but 
Carroll sounds like he’s having fun. The rhythm-section - and most 
particularly Al McKibbon‘s bass - lays down a firm beat, but again 
one can’t help but think of earlier Gillespie records and the wild 
cross-rhythms built up by Chano Pozo and Kenny Clarke or Teddy 
Stewart. 

The Gillespie band folded later in-1950, partly no doubt due to 
the general economic circumstances surrounding the big-band 
scene and the slackening of interest in bop, but also, one can’t help 
thinking, because its music was so tired and dispirited. If Barry 
Ulanov’s review (Metronome, April 1950) of a live appearance by 
the band is anything to go by, ‘the lethargy and disinterest did not 
only show itself in the recording-studio: ‘‘Dizzy Gillespie was a 
disappointment at Bop City. This was, like most of the recent 
music at the would-be Jazz Center Of The World not bop, but only 
a distant echo. John was as pleasant a front for his band as ever; he 
played a few cadenza exercises on his trumpet; he joined Joe 
Carroll in scatting battles, which Joe won lips down. The band 
seemed lost in the riff groove in which Dizzy has set it of late, and 
nothing quite came off except the top of Carroll's voice, as that 
indefatigable entertainer rolled down acres of syllables, sense and 
nonsense, and provided this reviewer's few moments of pleasure’ . 
The bottom had quite clearly dropped out of Gillespie’s big-band 
aspirations - his own work as a soloist was often patchy during the 
early. 1950s, so it would appear that he had doubts about the way’ 
he thought his music should go - and he did not attempt to organ- 
ise a full-time band again untik the middle 1950s. 


« 


NE OF the men who was associated with 
V Gillespie during his band’s heyday in the 40s 
was composer/arranger Gil Fuller; he was co-composer with Dizzy 
of such classics as Oo/-ya-koo, One Bass Hit, Ray’s Idea, and others 
-' and also wrote the arrangements for these and many other. ,:- 
numbers. The fantastic Things To Come stemited from Fuller's 
pen. He. had also provided a major part of the material —Cu-ba, 
Fuller Bop Man, Tropicana, and Moodamorphosis, were all Fuller 
, compositions in part at least—for a James Moody date for Blue 
Note in #948, and had arranged for the famous Billy Eckstine 
band. His links with the boppers were strong ones, and he was one 
of thé first arrangers successfully to transfer the complexities and 
tone of bop (a form of music best played in an undiluted manner 
by small groups) to the big-band format. Most arrangers were 
content to incorporate bop ideas into the framework which they 
used all the time - that is, they did not make any major changes in’ 
the way in which the sections functioned in relation to each other 
and to the soloists, Fuller did try to os things a little pamet 
forward. 
‘In 1949 the newly- -formed Discovery label gave Fuller the chance 
to lead a band of his own, and although it did not exist outside 
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the studio, and recorded only four sides, it proved to be one of the 
most exciting of the period. Some of the musicians had appeared 
with Gillespie Dave Burns, Milt Jackson, and Cecil Payne, among 
them—and the others were sympathetic to bop aims, so Fuller was 
assured of a group of musicians who could handle his scores with 
feeling and accuracy. Tropicana, a latin-tinged number, kicks off 
with a firm-toned theme statement by one of the trumpets (either 
Dave Burns or Bill Massey, the latter a musician who can be heard 
to good advantage on Milt Jackson’s Bubu and Junior from a 1949 
Savoy date ), and then swings into a trombone solo by Rip Tarrant. 
It is Fuller’s scoring which carries the track along, however, his 
full use of the various sections to provide contrasts and shading 
behind the soloists being notably effective. B/ues For A Debutante 
which is basically a feature for tenorman Billy Mitchell, starts in 
superb fashion with Mitchell's dark-toned tenor being set against 
some dynamic ensemble playing. The scoring for the brass brings 
out its full sound; and the whole piece impresses with its sheer 
vitality. The Scene Changes is reminiscent of Gillespie’s Things To 
Come, and has solos from several members of the band. The rhy- 
thm drops to half-tempo for Rip Tarrant’s warm contribution, but 
picks up as Milt Jackson, Sahib Shihab (or Ed Gregory, as he was 
known then) and Dave Burns have their say. The band as a whole 
is busy all the time, so much so during Shihab’s solo that he is 
virtually shouted down and is all but inaudible at times. The final 
track, Mean To Me, has a pleasant vocal by Eddie Jefferson, but 
the highlight of the disc is a passage scored for the trumpets in 


. unison. This is beautifully handled and almost on a par with the 


famous unison passage on Woody Herman’s Ca/donia. It's fascin- 
ating to note how Fuller skilfully provides a solid support from the 
rest of the band whilst the trumpets are running through their 
lines. 

The Fuller sides showed that bop still had plenty of fire and imag- 
ination left, and it’s only a pity that the arranger wasn’t employed 
by Gillespie during his Capitol stint. Fuller might have written 
something to inspire the band, and he would surely have shown 
more skill and subtlety in handling the material Gillespie did use. 
Dizzy’s Capito! dises have little to recommend them other than as 
historical items— i.e. items which are not particularly important in 
themselves , but assist-‘in our studies of a certain period~but the 
Fuller tracks, whilst valuable historically, still come across from a 
purely musical point of view. They deserve to be made more widely 


known. 


‘RECORDS 


GILLESPIE’S Paris Concert is on Vogue VRL 
3011, and the California concert on Vocalion- 
LAEN 540. The Victor sides are on RCA-Victor RD 7827, RD 7909 
and RD 27242 (all under Gillespie’s name with the exception of 
RD 7909). Say When and You Stole My Wife You Horse Thief are 
on Capitol CL 13235, Coast To Coast on Capitol T 20578, Caram- 


' bola on T 796, and Oo-/a-/a on Capitol LC 6561. 


THE FOUR Gil Fuller tracks.appeared on 
ey EPV 1052, Stan Kenton’s Mambo 
Rhapsody on World Record Club T109, and De/icado on Capitol 
CL 13749. The James Moody tracks referred to were never issued 


here, but Milt Jackson's Bubu and Junior were included on London 


EZ-C 19004. - 
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DIGGIN’ ROUND THE ROOTS 


r @) F THE ‘private’ blues labels emanating from 
European sources none has been more ambi- 
tious than ROOTS, which has offered a serious challenge to all 
reissue programmes. It rivalled ORIGIN when it was the only 
other prolific reissue label in the field and continues to be a thorn 
in the flesh of YAZOO. Compiled and produced by Evelyn Parth, 
a music student and wife of the well-known Austrian collector and 
sometime artist, Johnny Parth, Roots records have achieved good 
distribution from their somewhat unlikely place of origin in 
Austria. To date, some twenty-two long-playing records have been 
issued by Roots, which means that in the space of a few years 
Evelyn Parth has built up the largest catalogue of blues reissues of 
any label operated privately. The sheer quantity makes detailed 
discussion impossible for readers would probably jib at an issue of 
Jazz Monthly entirely devoted to one label! - but | hope to give an 
indication in the following article of the scope and quality of the 
records. 

Basically, Roots reissues may be divided into three categories: 
Issues devoted to individual singers or groups: issues devoted to 
regional collections: and issues of anthologies related in musical 
content: | will take them in this order. As if to cock a snook at the 
attitudes of other labels Roots chose for their first issue an album 
of Blind Lemon Jefferson; ~Pete Whelan is reported to have sworn 
that he would never reissue a Blind Lemon track on his Origin lab- 
el, and kept to his word. Jefferson, to the surprise of jazz collec- 
tors who look upon him as the blues singer par excellence, has been 
in a state of eclipse among blues collectors for several years; if he 
is being reinstated, as he deserves to be, then Roots have played 
an important part in the process. Blind Lemon Jefferson, Volume 
7 on Roots RL-301 includes one or two well-known items, like 
Black Snake Moan and Black Snake Dream Blues but is primarily 
made up of rare and unusual tracks. Of these Ma/tese Cat Blues is 
one of the finest, taken very slow and with the quality of the 
singer's voice very clear. The guitar, often rather under-recorded 
on Lemon’s work, is gentle but unimpaired, and though not as 
well-heard as on Booster Blues, it is a better track. Lemon's rec- 
ords were badly cut for a start by Paramount, and seldom come in 
good condition. The purchaser must be prepared for some rough 
surfaces, but if his ears can cut through the hiss such titles as 
Eagle Eyed Mama and Right of Way Blues are well worth listening 
to closely. Fourteen tracks on this item; there are no less than 
eighteen on RL-306 (Volume Two) and if you have the old 
London reissue of Jack of Diamonds Blues there is still compen- 
sation—take 1 for comparison. Among the many outstanding 
tracks with beautiful guitar and hollering voice is Piney Woods 
Money Mama, though the introduction to Low Down Mojo Blues 
takes some beating. Some collectors object, for some perverse 
reason of their own, to Lemon’s skilful guitar, but it seems to me 
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the perfect complement to his singing and his inventive verses. 
Listen for instance to Happy New Year Blues which, incidentally, 
comes from an unusually clean copy. The words of these tracks 
demand and reward careful listening; none more so than the 
chilling and brilliant ‘Lectric Chair Blues. Blind Lemon was one of 
the most singular voices in blues and to neglect him is obtuse; any 
collection should include one of these LPs. 

On record at any rate, Blind Lemon Jefferson was almost exclus- 
ively a blues singer. Frank Stokes on the other hand, represented 
the ‘songster’ with a more catholic selection of minstrel songs, 
reels and medicine show numbers in his repertoire. RL-308, dev- 
oted to “Frank Stokes with Dan Sane and Will Batts’ is a delight- 
ful collection of old-time songs interspersed with a number of 
blues. You Sha//—an abbreviated version of You Shal/ be Free or 
Po’ Moaner— opens the record and it is followed by Sweet to Mama, 
Half a Cup of Tea and others in this genre. They have a tremendous 
impetus, an infectious rhythm produced by the interweaving of 
the guitars of Stokes and Sane. Unfortunately these. tracks seem to 
have been heavily filtered and the brilliance of sound is missing. 
This is less applicable, fortunately, to one of my favourite Stokes 
items - Mr. Crump Don’t Like It. \t doesn't seem to bear much 
relation to the W.C. Handy Memphis Blues though I'm inclined to 
feel that it was the tune that Handy knew as Mister Crump. The 
first side is devoted to minstrel songs; the second has more blues, 
and commences with Mistreatin’ Blues on which Stokes sounds 
surprisingly like Furry Lewis. These 1928 recordings were made 
for Victor and are technically much superior to the Paramounts, 
though they lack a certain reckless earthiness that the Para- 
mounts have. As a reminder, the Beale Street Sheiks (Stokes and 
Sane) Ain’t Gonna Do Like | Used to You from Paramount (and 
well-recorded) is thrown in among the Victors, to be followed by 
South Memphis Blues with Will Batts grinding on alley fiddle in 
fine style. The record closes with Stokes proving he is as good a 
bluesman as anyone, with a shouted solo, Memphis Rounders 
Blues, on which his guitar recalls the McCoy-Memphis Minnie 
duets. Needless to say, a must. 


yy. © DOZEN years later one of the most basic 
blues singers, Tommy McLennan, was recor- 
ding in Chicago. The intense and fiery guitarist has been well rep- 
resented on French RCA Victor 130.274 and the collection on RL 
-305 fills out substantially on his recorded output with sixteen 
titles. The pounding guitar and rasping voice on say, Love With a 
Feeling, may not appeal to everyone—it’s world’s apart from 
Lonnie Johnson for example, but the elemental nature of 
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McClennan’s blues as expressed in E/sie Blues or Down to Skin and 
Bones strikes a responsive, if atavistic chord. McClennan played 
for country dances and the swing of /’m Going Don’t You Know 
or the musky sensuality of Cross-Cut Saw give a powerful impre- 
ssion of barrelhouse music. These are not master pressings and the 
purity of reproduction of the French RCA issue is not to be found 
here; nevertheless, these are great McClennan, and hard to do with- 
out. McClennan was seldom really moving, although one can get 
very involved in his singing. Moody in temperament he was an 
extravert entertainer unlike Son House, whose introversion seems 
carried right through his work. “Son House and Robert Pete 
Williams Live!’’ on SL-501 (Special Series) is a departure for Roots, 
being live recordings of recent date. The first side has four long 
tracks by House—Depot Blues, County Farm Blues, The Pony 
Blues and Death Letter Blues—and was recorded in 1965 just after 
he was rediscovered by Dick Waterman and Nicholas Perls. On the 
opening track House has hardly got into his stride and his fumb- 
ling for the notes can make painful listening. The second track, 
adapted from Lemon’s See That My Grave Is Kept Clean (to be 
heard on RL-306), is better, though still uncertain. More of the 
quality of House’s singing comes over on Pony but the guitar is 
unadventurous until the last few choruses, and it is not until he 
embarks on Death Letter that the man begins to emerge as an 
exceptional artist. Between tracks there is some irritating applause, 
made all the more unnecessary for having been, | understand, 
dubbed in. The other side finds Robert Pete Williams playing /’m 

a Poor Boy Long Ways From Home on slide guitar, and singing in 
his flat voice. Al Wilson has written at length and with understand- 
ing in The Little Sandy Review of the model structure of Williams’ 
blues, and some critics consider him outstanding. | rate Williams 
highly but not in this class. His playing on Workin’ Woman Blues 
has many good passages and he plays a steady boogie in the boozy 
atmosphere of /‘m Drunk Now, but | find myself still unenthus- 
iastic for ‘his barking vocals;.Both sides of this record have weak- 
nesses in excess of the good spots and intending purchasers should 
hear them first. 

Would the Son House and Robert Pete Williams items have been 
issued were it not for current fascination for these singers and the 
schools they are presumed to represent? One would guess not, and 
though Roots have taken some original lines in their reissue pro- 
gramme they are, like any firm, conditioned to some extent by 
popular taste. And taste at the present time runs to blues guitar- 
ists; largely Mississippi ones. Blues pianists and women blues 
singers are out of favour, and for this reason the collection of 
“Lucille Bogan and Walter Roland”’ is a welcome one. It does not 
quite live up to expectations, being a collection of Lucille Bogan 
(or Bessie Jackson) with accompaniments by Roland rather than 
one which gives equal value to both artists. Lucille Bogan, some- 
times considered the first country’ singer on record, first recorded 
in 1923, but this collection concentrates on her later sides, with 
three from 1930 sessions and the remaining fifteen sides from the 
1933-35 span of almost exactly two years. Among them are sev- 
eral important titles including the original Sloppy Drunk Blues, 
Pig Iron Sally and Down in Boogie Alley. Bogan had a hard, 

fairly deep voice, more rural than ‘classic’ in character for what 
these terms may mean. Her emotional range was considerable; she 
could be brooding and sombre and she could be bawdy and rowdy. 
There is of course, nothing like Shave “Em Dry here as far as con- 
tent goes, though Tired As / Can Be is in fact sung to the Shave 
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‘Em Dry tune. Something of the bawdiness of Lucille Bogan comes 
over in the earthy Stew Meat Blues and the Jolly Jivers - Bogan 
with Walter Roland and Sonny Scott - put in a vigorous rent-party 
Hungry Man’‘s Scuffle. Roland's playing is deep in the blues groove 
but the best accompaniment is Charles Avery’s piano on Alley 
Boogie which is well worthy of the player of Dearborn Street 
Breakdown. \f this set doesn’t quite do credit to Roland it certain- 
ly does justice to the superb and much neglected Lucille Bogan; 
the number is RL-317. 


ll Rall MEMPHIS JUG BAND has never been the 
subject of an entire LP which is very surpri- 
sing bearing in mind the interest in jug band music that was so 
evident a few years ago. The character of their music, part hokum, 
part blues, part country dance, part medicine show, is far more in 
the tradition that shaped blues than it is in the ones that shaped 
jazz, in spite of the apparent influence that the Dixieland Jug 
Blowers exerted on Will Shade and-his associates, Such titles as the 
roustabout song /’m Looking for the Bully of the Town or Missi- 
ssippi River Waltz are fascinating indications of the origins of the 
music of the river towns. The jug band seems to have drawn on 
many sources and changed the words somewhat to produce new 
songs—examples that impressed me and which | had not prev- 
iously noted were /‘/ See You in the Spring which has the words 
of a popular song but which is based on the 7itanic Ballad, and 

A Black Woman is Like a Black Snake which derives from the 
Ballad of the Boll Weevil. On the other hand, Snitchin’ Gambler 
Blues which | have not heard before, seems to stem from a Butter- 
beans religious parody and is close to Deacon Bite ‘Em in the 
Back. Several of these recordings are straight blues, like Memphis 
Yo Yo Blues or State of Tennessee Blues on which the combin- 
ation of jug, guitars, harmonica and Kazoo makes for totally 
cohesive performances. Max Harrison once spoke approvingly of 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, pointing out that it had estab- 
lished a form, and set a manner of playing, which was innovatory 
and has never been substantially altered in the ‘Dixieland’ vein. 
Such a comment could also be made of the Memphis Jug Band 
which achieved a unique sound and which set a model for attempts 
at jug band formations thereafter, though compared with the 
ODJB it seems to me infinitely more worthwhile. This, | almost 
hesitate to say, is another essential collection, issued on RL-322 
and having sixteen titles. 

Though the remainder of Roots issues are collections, two might 
be considered as ‘transitional’, having sufficient representation of 
individual singers to be appropriate to this first review. “Mississ- 
ippi Blues, Volume 2”’ on Roots RL-305 has an entire side devoted 
to Charley Patton. Since James McKune’s campaign several years 
ago for recognition of the early Mississippi bluesmen, Charley 
Patton has become the mythical figure of the blues. Over forty 


titles by Patton are now available on LP and this set, though, nec- 
essitating a couple of duplications, included some important items. 


Among these, the two-part spiritual Prayer of Death is significant, 
with its preaching, evangelical singing, imitations of the congreg- 
ation on guitar, and in a sense, its length. Patton’s deep and abras- 
ive voice seems very appropriate to gospel material and here he 
begins to converge on the path blazed by Blind Willie Johnson. 
Lord I’m Discouraged is \ess varied, being a fairly standard treat- 
ment of an old spiritual known as /‘// Meet You on the Other 
Shore among other titles. Love /s My Stuff, one of the least men- 
tioned Patton songs, is sung to the tune of High Water Everywhere 
with similar syncopated guitar-slapping emphasis on the opening 
words of certain verses. Heart Like Railroad Steel and Jersey Bull 


Blues are very similar— almost an extended blues—and there is a 
certain monotony among the blues items. The vigorous Hang /t On 
the Wall, the last item issued of Patton's recordings, makes a 
welcome change in tempo; it is also available on Yazoo, but this 
comes from an equally clean copy. .34 B/ues, with which the 

first side of the record ends, is very clearly dubbed, sung to anoth- 
er favourite tune of Patton's which he used on High Sherriff Blues. 
Incidentally, Patton uses a fragment of a Blind Lemon phrase as a 
closing arpeggio on most verses on this item. A hint of Lemon 
seems to be present on Sam Collins’s Dark Cloudy Blues but no 
greater contrast could be found in the vocals than that between 
Collins and Patton. More interesting for its unusual structure, 
which to my surprise is yet another version of the Po’ Moaner 
‘Preacher’ theme, is Pork Chop Blues. Not a particularly clean 
copy this but a very rare item which is good to have. More familiar 
are How Long ‘Buck’ and 22-20 Blues by Skip James, the former 
with its hammering piano and abrupt treatment of the Leroy Carr 
blues, and the latter with its haphazard bursts of notes. The concl- 
uding four titles on this collection are by Bukka White and include 
the two splendid titles made for Vocalion in September 1937, Pine- 
bluff Arkansas and the influential Shake “Em on Down. Pinebluff 
commences with a falsetto and intonation that suggests that Bukka 
had been listening hard to Peetie Wheatstraw. Peetie’s voice seems 
to lurk in the background although Bukka White's growling final 
syllables and thumping guitar are very much his own. Shake ‘Em 
Down with its taut, high initial words and descending phrases is a 
classic of Mississippi blues, sung by its composer more slowly and 
impressively than is customary in later versions. Two titles reflec- 
ting Bukka’s tempestuous life and his years in the State Peniten- 
tiary conclude the set: District Attorney Blues and Parshman Farm 
Blues. Probably familiar to a fair number of collectors these have 
the heavy strum and coarser intonation characteristic of Bukka 
White's later sides, offset by washboard rhythm. 


rye OTHER collection which gives a good 
representation of the singers from one region 
is “Blues from Georgia’’ on RL-309. Notable in this album are five 
titles each by Charlie Lincoln and Peg Leg Howell. Lincoln‘s deep, 
rather rough but still musical voice, as resonant as his twelve string 
guitar, is particularly fine on /f /t Looks Like Jelly. Though its 
content is vaguely erotic Lincoln imparts to it a certain pathos, 
which is expectedly more marked on Chain Gang Trouble, a blues 
which has much of the work song in it. Charlie Lincoln and Bar- 
becue Bob were very similar but there is a little more polish in 
Bob's playing on Cold Wave Blues and Beggin’ For Love - similar 
items of which the former is textually the most interesting. A 
relatively ‘straight’ religious song, Jesus’ Blood Can Make Me 
Whole, makes an unusual title whose gospel quality is much at 
variance with the other tracks on the LP, all of which are blues . 
Peg Leg Howell, for instance, made a number of country dance 
songs and reels but all the items here are blues of the most dolor- 
ous kind, some being of extremely early date as text comparisons 
with early printed collections show: Turtle Dove Blues or Walkin 
Blues, Chain gang themes are to be found on Rock and Gravel 
Blues and New Prison Blues sung in the broken, agonised voice 
which makes the dance tunes so remarkable a contrast to his blues. 
Finally, on this LP there are three blues by Blind Willie McTell, 
including Mr. McTell Got the Blues and Law Rider’s Blues, smoo- 
ther and more urbane than those of his fellow Georgians but dig- 
nified and moving nontheless. The latter title clearly has a second 
guitarist present in spite of the discographies. 


This month, by demand, 
we reissue a classic blues 
album. If you missed it 
first time round, get it 


670 186 
SKIP JAMES 
GREATEST OF THE 
DELTA BLUES SINGERS 


Joining 


Ih 


sll I 


rivers 


671 170 


Stereo 


THE BLUES OF 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 


and 


670 186 
BLIND WILLIE McTELL 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
SESSIONS 1940 


in the basic Record Library 


Other Roots LP’s are mixed collections, often with a regional 
emphasis and generally including blues by a wide variety of artists. 
These will be discussed in a later feature, when a listing of artists 
and titles will also be given. Roots issues have been criticised for 
using inferior copies of records and occasionally this is true— in the 
record above, the title /f /t Must be Jelly by Charlie Lincoln is 
spoiled by poor quality and heavy filtering. But this criticism 
really applies to very few issues, and that mainly to the early ones. 
Packaging is generally very attractive with black and white photo- 
graphs, especially effective when these are ‘Bled off’ all round, and 
record details are carried on a single, narrow white strip. Recording 
details are given on slip-in sheets but there are, unfortunately, no 
sleeve notes. Most specialist jazz and blues shops stock, or can ob- 
tain, Roots Records, and further information can be obtained 
from Mrs, Evelyn Parth, Hauptstrasse 38, A-2371 Hinterbruhl, 
Austria. PAUL OLIVER 
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CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
ACCENT OF AFRICA: 
Nat Adderley (cnt); Cannonball Adderley (alt -1, el-alt-2, sop-3); 
unknown brass, reeds, p, hpsi-4, g-5, el-bs, bs-6, d, perc, female 
voices-7; possibly H.B. Barnum (arr, cond) 

New York City - 1968 


Ndolima -3,6,7 : : Hamba nami -2,5 : : Khutsana -1,3 : : Up and at it 


-1,7 : : Gumba, gumba -2,4 : : Marabi -1,5,7 : : Gunjah -3,7: : 


Lehadima 

Capitol ST (@T)2987 (37/5d.) 

WELL, | asked for it! The same day this new 

Adderley record arrived, so did the February 
JM containing my remark “! would rather be reviewing his current 
work"’, (At least it gives me a chance to add to that review, for 
those interested in such matters, that Cannonball’s Teaneck on the 
Nancy Wilson LP is the same tune as the previously recorded A 
little taste.) Another thing: | should have saved last month’s joke 
about King Kong, because this is very much a Hollywood-travel- 
ogue version of Africa. | would even say it’s an Uncle Tom version 
of Africa but, while this may explain its faults, it is hardly relev- 
ant to a musical assessment. In fact, three of the tunes have nothing 
to do with the album title musically, being straight big-band soul, 
and the rest are heavily overdressed interpretations of Western- 
influenced African popular music (e.g. highlife), which come out 
like a cross between Max Roach’s “It’s Time” and anything by 
Oliver Nelson. The scores indeed may be by Nelson, for there’s 
such a wealth of non-information on the sleeve (plugs for Selmer 
saxophones etc.) that one only learns of Nat Adderley’s particip- 
ation because it's “by permission’ - my guess at the arranger is 
based on the flimsy premise that “Barnum” is the part-composer 
of one of the numbers, but then one of the others is apparently by 
producer Dave Axelrod! Of course, it’s the production which louses 
up these 32 minutes, for I’m sure Cannonball could make a suit- 
able synthesis of some of this material with his quintet, but his 
work here seems bogged down by the enormous band and the 
battery of percussionists. Incidentally, his first recording on sop- 
rano sounds just as you would expect, whereas with the Varitone 
amplifier, the depth of his tone and its cutting edge are heard as 
separate entities, with nothing in between - quite a pleasing effect. 

BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


RAY CHARLES 
THE GREAT RAY CHARLES: 
Joseph Bridgewater, John Hunt (tpt); David Newman (alt-1, ten): 
Emmott Dennis (bar); Ray Charles (p, celeste-2) ; Roosevelt Sheff- 
ield (bs); William Peeples (d) 
‘New York City - November 20, 1956 
The Ray : : | surrender dear -2 : : Ain’t misbehavin’ 
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New York City - November 26, 1956 
Sweet sixteen bars -3 : : Doodlin’ : : There’s no you : : Undecided 
: : My melancholy baby 
-3 Ray Charles (p) acc above bs; d only on this track 

Atlantic 588 124 (37/6d.) 

ONE of the many delights of record review- 

ing is to come suddenly fact to face again 
with records once familiar but long forgotten. | never actually 
owned a copy of this LP, but there was a time when it was always 
around, and for me it immediately evokes one particular period in 
my jazz listening. In case you've forgotten, it was originally issued 
when Charles was very much the in thing —in all the charts as the 
sleeve notes still tell us-and the point was to demonstrate the 
great jazz musician within the great blues/pop vocalist. But as the 
reissue makes plain, it turned out to be rather a minor record, 
albeit a very pleasant one. 
Its best feature— particularly in view of the spate of back-to-the- 
roots-blues-and-gospel-flavoured jazz that followed, and owed 
more than a bit of its inspiration to Charles himself-— is the all- 
pervading air of relaxation and unpretentiousness. Despite the 
publicity, nobody seems out to prove or demonstrate anything, 
and the result has a decidedly old-fashioned feel about it, espec- 
ially with that simple, uncluttered and rather too heavy beat 
clumping along throughout. Charles proved himself to be an aver- 
age pianist, playing neat and clearly-defined lines; a more flam- 
boyant player—and most pianists are flamboyant, to the consequ- 
ent disadvantage of many a record—would have quickly destroyed 
the gentle mood of these performances. His is basically a romantic 
approach, not so much strongly influenced by anyone, as com- 
pletely anonymous. The attractive piano feature, Sweet Sixteen, 
can best be described as spiritualistic, showing once again the mix- 
ture of the sacred and the secular in Charles’s music, while the 
celeste in the first 16 bars of Surrender bears an uncanny but 
indefinable resemblance to Monk's version of the same tune. 
Misbehavin’ is perhaps the best track on the record, with Newman’s 
effective theme statement followed by a carefully constructed and 
highly melodic piano solo - they must have liked it too, for it 
turned up in identical form on the later Genius After Hours LP. 
Charles's only arrangement, Melancholy Baby with its tongue 
firmly in its cheek and more than a passing resemblance to Parker's 
version of the same tune, is also the best chart, and provides the 
only boisterous moments on the record. Quincy Jones’s four and 
a half scores~Ernie Wilkins collaborated on Undecided-—are 
thoroughly workmanlike, pleasant and unremarkable: a verdict 
that can stand for the record as a whole. Playing time is 37 min- 
utes and, as | remember it, everything but the piano has suffered 
from the transition to compatible stereo, DON LOCKE 


ARTHUR “BIG BOY” CRUDUP 


LOOK ON YONDER’S WALL/HAND ME DOWN MY WALKING 
CANE: 
Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup (vel, g); Ransom Knowling (bs) 

Chicago - prob. May 25, 1967 
Questionnaire blues : : That’s all right : : Katie May : : Coal black 
Mare : : Blues out the sky (Walk out on the road/I’m all alone) 
Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup (vel, g); Edward El (lead g); Dave 
Meyers (el-bs); Lawrence “‘Judge”’ Riley (d) 

Chicago - 1967 
Look on yonder’s wall : : Dust my broom : : Landlord blues : : 
You'll be old before your time 

Delmark DS-614 (44/10d.) 

[vou should buy this record,” Robert 

Koester’s sleeve note begins, ‘because it has 
been recorded for you by one of the greatest blues-singers and 
blues-writers in the world.” Introducing a collection of reissued 
Bluebirds or Victors by Arthur Crudup this would be fulsome 
praise enough; on the cover of DS-614 it is arrant gasconading. 
Certainly the high, lonesome sound of his singing can be very 
effective—it made an enduring masterpiece of /7 / get lucky in 
1941—and the average Crudup composition is well worth well list- 
ening to; so Victor presumably thought, for he was with them 
until 1954, recording regularly. But really his voice was rather 
inflexible and his attack unsubtle, faults abundantly displayed by 


the Checker and Ace records of 1952 and 1953; the same limita- 
tions mar the group-accompanied sides in this collection. El 

plays prettily enough— incidentally this is the man who accomp- 
anied Big Boy Spires on his first recordings, in 1952—and Riley 
socks away cheerfully, but Crudup makes astonishingly dull songs 
of Yonder’s wall and Broom; the latter, too, is taken far too slowly 
for a band as unforceful as this. Land/ord’s theme makes it less 
tedious, and most of the songs from the first session have some 
lyric merit too, particularly Questionnaire, which has a lot of fire . 
Katie May and Coal black mare are nearly as satisfying; it's evident 
that Crudup’s voice is as expressive as ever - indeed, apart from a 
slight mellowing, it’s just what it was twenty-odd years ago. His 
guitar-playing was always skeletal, and now the bones are beginn- 
ing to fall apart, so Knowling’s strong and unflustered support is 
very welcome. (An obituary to Ransom Knowling, who died in 
October 1967, appears in the sleeve note, a fair tribute to a splen- 
did musician.) The grouping of two titles under the heading B/ues 
out of the sky suggests the fruits of inspiration, but the divine 
afflatus actually manifests itself as a qust of oldCfudup verses with 
a puff or two from the direction of Eddie Boyd's Twenty four 
hours. Nothing much wrong with this, if this were all; but the 
pieces are vitiated by an out-of-tune guitar (which Koester inev- 
itably tries to palliate by talk of Indian music) and irritating rep- 
etition of the word ‘‘darlin’”’in almost every line. The only fast 
song in the set is That’s a// right, which bounces along with some 
of the old elasticity; otherwise the tempo is resolutely plodding. 

A more imaginative choice of material, and possibly more varied 
accompaniment, might have brought very pleasing results; as it is, 
Koester seems to me to have done Crudup something less than 
justice in releasing this unexciting album. TONY RUSSELL 


ERIC DOLPHY 


ERIC DOLPHY MEMORIAL ALBUM: 
Woody Shaw (tpt); Eric Dolphy (f); Bobby Hutcherson (vib)? 
Eddie Khan (bs); J.C. Moses (d) 
New York City - May-June 1963 
Jitterbug waltz 
Eric Dolphy (bs-clt); Prince Lasha (f); Clifford Jordan (sop); 
Huey Simmons (alt); Richard Davis (bs); probably J.C. Moses (d) 
New York City - May-June 1963 
Music matador : 
Eric Dolphy (bs-clt); Richard Davis (bs) 
same session 
Alone together 
Eric Dolphy (alt) 
same session 


| Joy QIOY116 (24/-) 


Love me 


SIDE One of this reissue is rather ordinary. 

Jitterbug is attractive enough, its theme 
handled well and the solos retaining the initial, rather jaunty mood. 
It also has a tremendous asset in the superb rhythm that Khan and 
Moses set up together - the bass in particular rivetted my attention 
throughout, but the drumming is equally fluid and equally sym- 
pathetic. Matador, on the other hand, is much less successful, 
despite its gay theme statements with raucous interjections from 
Dolphy. It is a calypso that doesn’t quite come off, partly because 
the rhythm fades badly with Moses and Davis never quite getting 
together, but mostly because of the low quality of the solos. Sim- 
mons blurts ineffectually in one of the lamest imitations of 
Ornette Coleman | have ever heard, Lasha is no better, and Jordan 
and Dolphy make but marginal improvements. It is left to Davis 
to have the only worthwhile solo. 
Side Two is a different proposition altogether. It opens with an 
extraordinary duet between Dolphy, playing hass clarinet, and 
Davis. The out-of-tempo introduction lasts a full six minutes, but 
the mingling patterns of sound never pall for a moment —not a 
mean feat in itself. They then move into tempo, with Davis 
striding manfully, playing just the right amount of straight rhy- 
thm and the right amount of decoration, while Dolphy noodles 
beautifully on top. Davis's performance is a considerable techni- 
cal achievement, but the main impact comes not so much from 
the virtuosity as from the continual variety of his playing. Dolphy 
too, shows a complete control of his instrument, running the full 


gamut from the mellowness of a Jimmy Noone to the hoarse 
croak of a Pee Wee Russell. Above all else, this is a duet with the 
two taking equal roles in the partnership, and showing more than 
usual sensitivity and sympathy for what the other is doing. The 
final track is a short, completely solo performance from Dolphy 
on alto, marred only by an occasional crudity~ by which | mean 
not his deliberate coarseness, but a definite waywardness ~ of tone. 
These two tracks together are essential documents for any full 
understanding of Dolphy’s music. | have always felt he was not 
the revolutionary he was sometimes painted as, and this music 
bears me out. Dolphy may have sounded far-out alongside. such as 
Oliver Nelson, but basically his approach was much more a devel- 
opment of orthodox modern jazz than was the music of Coleman 
or even Coltrane. Certainly both these solos show him sticking 
closely to a steady beat and a firm chord structure. The bass 
clarinet on Alone Together is hardly avant-garde in any real sense, 
despite the typically angular phrases. Even this element of his 
music is totally missing in the final alto solo, so that apart from 
the leaps of pitch and the way the notes are run together, a la 
Ornette, rather than separated, a la Parker, it might well have been 
Sonny Stitt. 
32% minutes, and well worth having for the second side alone. 
DON LOCKE 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 


DUKE ELLINGTON’S GREATEST HITS: 
Shelton Hemphill, Francis Williams, Wilbur Bascomb, Herman 
Grimes (tpt); Lawrence Brown, Claude Jones, Tyree Glenn (tbn); 
Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope (alt); Jimmy Hamilton, Al Sears 
(ten); Harry Carney (bar); Duke Ellington (p); Fred Guy (g); Edgar 
Brown (bs); Sonny Greer (d); Al Hibbler (vel) 

New York City - November 18, 1947 
CO38705 Do nothin’ till you hear from me vAH 
Harold Baker (tpt); Oscar Pettiford (bs) replace Grimes and Brown 

New York City - November 20, 1947 
C038398 Don’t get around much anymore vAH 
Cat Anderson, Willie Cook, Clark Terry, Ray Nance, possibly 
Herbie Jones (tpt); Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson (tbn); John 
Sanders (v-tbn); Jimmy Hamilton (clt,ten) ; Johnny Hodges, 
Russell Procope (alt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harry Carney (bar); 
Duke Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard (d) 

Newport R.1. - Juty 7, 1956 
CO56804 Take the A Train 
Harold Baker (tpt); replaces Jones; Rick Henderson (alt) added 

New York City - September 9, 1957 
CO59719 Mood indigo 
Henderson out 

New York City - October 1, 1957 
CO59897 Prelude to a Kiss 

New York City - October 14, 1957 
CO59960 Solitude 
Bill Graham (alt) added 

New York City - March 31, 1958 

C060749 Satin doll 
Ray Nance (tpt); Britt Woodman, Booty Wood, Matthew Gee 
(tbn); saxes and rhythm as for July 7, 1956 

New York City - December 3, 1959 
CO064444 C jam blues 
Eddie Mullens, Willie Cook, Fats Ford, Gerald Wilson, Ray Nance 
(tpt); Lawrence Brown, Britt Woodman, Booty Wood (tbn); Juan 
Tizol (v-tbn); Jimmy Hamilton (clt, ten); Johnny Hodges, Russell 
Procope (alt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harry Carney (bar); Duke 
Ellington (p); Aaron Bell (bs); Sam Woodyard (d) 

~ Los Angeles - May 31, 1960 

RHCO46662 /’‘m beginning to see the light 
RHCO46663 Perdido 

CBS Realm @RM52550 (25/11d.) 


THE FAR EAST SUITE: 

Cat Anderson, Cootie Williams (tpt); Mercer Ellington, Herbie 
Jones (tpt, flh); Lawrence Brown, Buster Cooper (tbn); Chuck 
Connors (bs-tbn); Jimmy Hamilton (clt, ten); Johnny Hodges (alt) 
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Russell Procope (alt, clt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harry Carney (bar); 
Duke Ellington (p-1); John Lamb (bs); Rufus Jones (d) 
New York City - December 19, 1966 
Tourist point of view : : Amad -7 
New York City - December 20, 1966 
Agra: : Ad lib on Nippon -1 : : Isfahan 
New York City - December 21, 1966 
Depk -1 : : Mount Harrissa -1 : : Bluebird of Delhi : : Blue pepper 
-7 RCA Victor SF (ORD)7894 (37/6d.) 
[oe last time | saw a record called “Duke 
Ellington's Greatest Hits’’ (Reprise RLP6234), 
it included only three of the titles on the present album, while 
“The Popular Ellington” (RCA Victor RD7835) had five, of which 
Do nothin’ till you hear from me appears on all three albums. 
What we have here is a rather motley group of Am. Columbia 
material, and a flatulent sleeve note by Victor Graham which deals 
in such concepts as ‘those critics who have tried so hard to fit the 
Duke into an obscure corner of contemporary straight music” 
which critics, for God’s sake? Even a note aimed at the general 
public would have done them a service by mentioning that, for 
instance, the beautiful trumpet solo on Mood indigo is not the 
work of Ellington himself but of one “Shorty” Baker, and so on 
(I take it that, apart from the fours on Perdido where he follows 
Willie Cook, Ray Nance is responsible for the remaining bits of 
trumpet). As this is a “compatible” reissue, /ndigo is the alternate 
take previously issued in stereo only, with slightly more of the 
doomy (Strayhorn-arranged?) ensemble at the end but otherwise, 
apart from the wildly inaccurate recording date (June 30, 1952) 
given on the sleeve for this sloppy version of A train, the only sur- 
prise is a cut in C jam where the solo sequence begins two bars 
after the entrance of Booty Wood. | have never understood why 
(except for a mass walk-out) there should be only one trumpet on 
the Award Winners sessions, but it doesn't sound very effective, 
and there is some terrible intonation during the 1959-60 period 
coupled with tinny recording (which incidentally makes Woodyard 
unmistakeable despite Jepsen’s hesitation). Bill Mathieu's score of 
I’m beginning is intelligently concise but Perdido, which begins 
well with the Jimmy Hamilton bop line introduced in 1952, 
degenerates into an anonymous and very bitty flagwaver arranged 
by Gerald Wilson. My final complaint is about the ludicrously 
staid applause dubbed on to Satin do// for its inclusion in the 
“Bal Masque’ album, although this performance (the first version 
to be extended into a bass feature) is worth hearing for Jimmy 
Woode and for Gonsalves!s tenor lead - and because Ellington is 
still the only person | know who plays the right changes on Satin 
doll! Solitude features Duke at the piano, but this and the rem- 
aining ballads (only Don ‘t get around is previously unissued in 
this country) are no more than pleasant, and the whole 38- 
minute programme is rather less satisfying than ““The Popular 
Ellington”. 
Which brings us, with suitable apologies for the lateness of the 
review, to “The Far East Suite’’. Even after a year, in which | have 
listened to this more than any other record, | still feel overawed 
about putting pen to paper, but | feel compelled to say that this is 


no mere “record of the year” but the big-band record of the decade. 


Indeed, apart from Mingus's “Black Saint’, which marks an exten- 
sion and a culmination of one smallish aspect of Ellington's work, 
this is the only thing that has happened in big-band jazz during the 
sixties, and, from an Ellingtonian point of ivew, it represents his 
best volume of work since the early ‘forties. Certainly, | find it 
more consistently satisfying than the popular “Such Sweet 
Thunder”, reissued a year ago on Realm RM5241, which has 
always struck me as six minor masterpieces and half-a-dozen of the 
other (Circle of fourths, Star-crossed lovers or ‘Son of Come 
Sunday”, as \-prefer to call it - and the trivial Sonnets). And this 

is partly because ‘The Far East Suite’ contains the cream of 
three years’ writing: five pieces, as | recall, were written in late 
1963 and performed in Europe in early 1964 (B/uebird, Agra, 
Isfahan, Amad and Depk - Jepsen lists an unissued recording of 
the last three for Reprise in March 1965) whereas Harissa, only 
premiered in Europe in early 1967, was probably completed shor- 
tly before this recording, along with Tourist and Pepper; Nippon, 
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not inspired by the “Far East” tour, though actually farther East 
than the rest, dates from early: 1965 (what a pity they didn’t stick 
in a good studio performance of the related La plus belle africaine, 
from early 1966!) 
Though there are occasional deliberately programmatic touches 
such as the clarinet on B/uebird, the triumphant success of the 
suite is its incorporation of mock- Eastern elements into the very 
fabric of the music. In the same way that Ellington, (aided by 
Gonsalves and Clark Terry) absorbed a lot of bebop in the 50s, 
he has now assimilated the modal approach of the late 50s and 
early 60s, together with its attendant Oriental turn of phrase; some- 
times these aspects may appear to be too near the surface, as on 
Amad or Pepper, but they seem perfectly integrated when one 
gains familiarity with the piece in question. | have argued before 
(following George Russell) that the modal basis of improvisation 
is endemic to jazz, and indeed the Duke has exploited it in the 
past, as on Caravan, for instance; but never before has he made 
such a thorough-going use of it, with a majority of the solos 
based on scales and backed by no more than two or three alter- 
nating chords (1 count up to three because, after all, the rudimen- 
tary blues form is in practice more a sequence of bar-lines than 
a sequence of chords). Pepper, for instance, has a theme built on 
three different 8-note scales over a pedal note (only one of them 
regularly used in jazz) plus a Hodges blues solo in the middle, the 
whole combined with 8-to-the-bar R-and-B drumming! - which not 
only shows how little Ellington cares for ‘‘authenticity’’, but also 
how little this fact hinders him. The sort of rhythmic bass figures 
which go with simplified harmonies also give a decidedly “‘modern”’ 
feel to much of the suite, and John Lamb recalls the use of Mingus 
on the ‘Money Jungle” album (perhaps the next most important 
Ellington recording of the 60s and certainly more revealing than 
the comparatively relaxed and rounded “‘Piano In The Fore- 
ground”’). Indeed, the maestro’s piano contribution is of the great- 
est importance here too, on the tracks where he does play, and he 
attacks the instrument with a violence which, now that Monk has 
gone soft, could perhaps only be compared to Cecil Taylor; his 
interjections also add an intriguing touch of polytonality to Depk 
(which incidentally alternates quite casually between 4/4 and 6/4) 
and his lead-in to the ensemble on Harissa is a magical modulation 
to the key of the flattened fifth, bringing new freshness to a bitonal 
ambiguity heard in jazz since the 30s. 
In fact, of course, jazz tradition and specifically the Ellington trad- 
ition is by far the most powerful element in this music, and | would 
not wish to give the impression that its contemporary and/or 
pseudo-Oriental flavour is its only justification. Even the piano 
work, while sometimes more experimental than the writing—as is 
natural for an ageing composer who is of necessity also a performer- 
is traditional Duke. Of the two pieces where he is most heavily 
featured, Nippon has some typically lush “rhapsodic improvisation” 
(particularly rewarding when one observes that the two piano solos 
which sound like a long introduction and a long bridge passage, are 
based on the themes of the first and second ensembles respectively, 
which in turn are related by the use of fourths in first descending 
and then ascending quavers) and Harissa has some beautifully 
“corny” habanera rhythms (with Rufus Jones sounding exactly 
the same as Woodyard used to on these things - in fact, it’s funny 
but Ellington has never really understood Latin-American music, 
let alone Eastern music). The other soloists too seem to be at their 
quintessential best:- Carney on Agra and Brown on Amad; Hamil- 
ton on Nippon, the second part of which he apparently wrote him- 
self (now that he’s left the band, it’s touching to notice a fluffed 
break just after his improvisation and discover that he was human 
after all); Gonsalves on Tourist, with more of those not-quite- 
Latin rhythms, and on Harrisa (playing well enough to make one 
wish he was recognised as one of the three most important post- 
war tenormen, after Rollins and Coltrane); and, on the one track 
which doesn’t fit at all into my ‘“‘Duke-goes-modern”’ approach, 
Isfahan provides a ballad vehicle for Hodges that is really worthy 
of him. It is also to the point that, as well as borrowing aspects of 
music not normally associated with him, Ellington has, almost 
certainly unconsciously, referred directly to his own eartier work 
(his self-borrowing is indeed a fascinating subject because, for 
such a prolific composer, it is rarer than one might think); never- 
theless, | find a close link between the first middle-eight of 


Harissa and that of Les fleurs africaines (from ‘‘Money Jungle’’), 
while the piano chords behind Hodges on Pepper come from the 
1951 version of The mooche, and there is a really startling parall- 
el between chorus 11 of Nippon and chorus 5 (not including the 
introduction) of Ko-ko. 

All of this, perhaps, says little about the emotional breadth of 
“The Far East Suite” but it is an attempt to illustrate, in rather 
more detail than is usually possible in a review, some of the many 
delights to be found therein. It also illustrates how, despite his 
remarkable ability to absorb from all kinds of different sources, 
Ellington remains very much himself; in fact, this ability is partly 
the reason for his success, and the nonchalance with which he 
adopts ideas already used by other jazzmen, is at least a measure 
of his gigantic stature. But, far from being as mechanical and cal- 
culating as that description makes it sound, Duke’s music (except 
at its least inspired) has a warmth and naturalness which are beyond 
words - if it won't look too pretentious or too indiscreet, | could 
quote the musician who, in a time of tragic bereavement, said 
“’Nhenever | want to think about the assertion of life, | listen to 
Ellington”. This suite lasts 44 minutes and, writing some 44 years 
after the first Ellington recordings, | can only hope | shall still be 
around 44 years from now to hear this record. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


“ _,, AND HIS MOTHER CALLED HIM BILL” 
Cat Anderson, Mercer Ellington, Herbie Jones, Cootie Williams 
(tpt); Clark Terry (fl-h); Lawrence Brown, Buster Cooper (tbn); 
Chuck Connors (bs-tbn); Russell Procope (alt, clt); Johnny Hodges 
(alt); Jimmy riamilton (ten,clt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harry Carney 
(bar, clt, bs-clt); Duke Ellington (p); Aaron Bell (bs); Steve Little 
(d) 

New York City - August 28, 1967 
Boo-dah : : U.M.G.G. 
omit Clark Terry 

New York City - August 30, 1967 
Blood Count 
add John Sanders (v-tbn) 

same date 
Rain check : : Rock skippin’ at the Blue Note : : Lotus blossom -1 
1-pno solo by Ellington 
omit Sanders 

New York City - September 1, 1967 
Snibor : : After all : : All day long 
Jeff Castleman (bs); Sam Woodyard (d) for Bell and Little 

San Francisco - November 16, 1967 
Charpoy : : The intimacy of the blues : : Day dream 

RCA SF7944 (37/6d.) 

THE death of Billy Strayhorn in 1967 robbed 

jazz of one of its most talented artists and one 
of its most admirable individuals. Strayhorn was a jazz musician 
who shunned adulation and was modest, frequently to the point of 
anonymity, with regard to his music. His close association with 
Duke Ellington, in terms of both friendship and art, became one of 
the greatest of jazz partnerships. Because of their close co-operation 
in writing for the Ellington orchestra, and because of Billy’s lack 
of interest in proclaiming which parts he had written, the work of 
Ellington and Strayhorn is often confused. But when Strayhorn’s 
writing is heard over a full LP, as it is in this memorial tribute 
album, then a distinctive and highly distinguished musical mind is 
perceived. 
It has been objected that ‘.’.. . And his mother called him Bill" is 
a sentimental title, but why this should be thought surprising in 
the circumstances is hard to understand. Musically it is a great 
Ellington album with fine scoring, solos and band playing. The 
fact that the performances were a tribute to a loved friend and 
colleague obviously affected the playing of the Ellington band and 
their work here has a very special kind of dedication. Duke himself 
is at the piano throughout and plays superbly in scores as varied 
as the ebullient Rain check, the strolling /ntimacy of the blues, 
the languorous Day dream and the gentle, reflective Lotus blossom. 
For Johnny Hodges too these were obviously special sessions and 
his playing in Blood count, Day dream and After all rates with the 
very best of his ballad recordings. Harry Carney has little solo 
space but his superb work in the ensemble is notable throughout. 
Cat Anderson is featured in three titles and has a particularly good 


solo on /ntimacy, while Cootie Williams, Lawrence Brown, Jimmy 
Hamilton and Paul Gonsalves are heard more briefly in contribu- 
tions of the expected standard. Clark Terry has two lengthy 
flugel-horn excursions of the expected virtuosity, while his fellow 
guest, John Sanders, plays a couple of brief solos in the manner of 
Juan Tizol. There is not a poor track on this LP and it is only with 
hesitation that one would single out Rain check, Intimacy and 

the Hodges features as the outstanding items. /ntimacy has more 
relaxed work from the rhythm section than have the performances 
without Sam Woodyard’s drumming. The ensemble play superbly 
throughout and the wonderful work of the saxes on A// day long 
is one instance of great ensemble jazz among many. The recording 
quality is excellent and this tribute, like the music of the man 
whom it honours, is of the highest class. EDDIE LAMBERT 


BILL EVANS 
LIVE AT SHELLY’S MANNE HOLE: 
Bill Evans (p); Chuck Israels (bs); Larry Bunker (d) 

Los Angeles - May 1963 
Isn’t it romantic : : The boy next door : : Wonder why : : Swedish 
pastry : : Our love is here to stay : : ‘Round midnight : : Stella by 
starlight : : Blues in F 

Riverside 673 003 (37/6d.) 

[2s I'VE hinted before in these pages, Bill 

Evans is a musician whom | admire but just 
cannot get excited about. There is no doubting his touch, his 
sense of time, his feel for gentle harmonies, and his near knack of 
filling a theme with holes and letting the light shine through. Yet 
his music totally fails to grip or compel my attention. It tends to 
wash over me like the tritest of mood music, which it obviously is 
not. One reason for this is that Evans is so unceasingly gentle and 
pretty, with never a moment of tension and temperament. Anoth- 
er is that he never seems involved in what he is playing. Nor would 
| describe him as an inventive musician; his solos are full of attrac- 
tive figures, but he lacks the gift of the arresting phrase, the 
sudden spark of originality. 
Above all his approach is so consistent, so unvarying that one 
tune is always very much like the next, and by extension one LP 
is always very like the last. Certainly his trio records sound pretty 
much alike to me, and all | can say about this one is: it is one of 
those. The overall uniformity of the piano is not helped here by 
the fact that all the themes, except Midnight, are taken in roughly 
the same medium-fast tempo, nor does Israels provide the alterna- 
tive voice that Scott La Faro occasionally did. The bass playing is 
thoroughly competent but, by current standards, unremarkable, 
and Bunker's drumming is as refined and tasteful as the rest of the 
music. 
What all these reservations come down to is that, personally, | do 
not find enough interest in Evans's piano to sustain a whole LP, 
and it would be interesting to hear him working with a larger 
group again. But there is certainly nothing wrong with this record, 
and if you want a further, or for that matter a first, Evans LP this 
is as good as any. 44 minutes. DON LOCKE 


STAN GETZ 
WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS NOW—STAN GETZ PLAYS BACH— 
ARACH AND DAVID: 
Stan Getz (ten); unknown brass, strings, harp, p,g,bs,d, female 
voices; Claus Ogerman (arr, cond) 

prob. New York City - 1967 
The look of love 
Stan Getz (ten); unknown 3 tpt; 2-3 tbn; bar; Chick Corea (p); 
Phil Upchurch (g); Walter Booker (bs); Roy Haynes or Curtis 
Prince (d); unknown cga; Richard Evans (arr, cond) 

Chicago - August 1967 
Wives and lovers : : Any old time of the day : : In times like 
these : : A house is not a home : : Trains and boats and planes : : 
Walk on by 
unknown flute, french-horn, strings, harp, vib/perc replace tpts, 
tbns, bari and cga 
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SATLANTA 


Voted one of the best jazz 
albums of the year in 
the M.M. was 


ROLAND KIRK 
The Inflated Tear 


While some of our favourites were 


CHARLES MINGUS 
Pithecanthropus Erectus 


| ORNETTE COLEMAN 
Ornette on Tenor 


HERBIE MANN 
The Inspiration I Feel 


Sun Dance 


JOHN COLTRANE 
My Favourite Things 


CHARLES LLOYD 
In Europe 


Cast your vote now 
at your local record store. 


GATING 


THE FINEST IN JAZZ 


MANUFACTURED BY POLYDOR RECORDSLTD LONDON 
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same date 
Windows of the world : : Alfie : : What the world needs now: : 
In between the heartaches 

Verve SVLP (@VLP)9232 (37/5d.) 

[ovis the world needs now is a few more 

records like “Sweet Rain” and, having heard 
Getz (with Stanley Cowell, Miroslav Vitous and Jack de Johnette) 
just before receiving this record, | am not over-impressed with it. 
Of course, there are a couple of nice tunes here, such as Wives and 
lovers and Walk on by, and they sound effective because Getz 
doesn't respect the original melodies too closely, except unfort- 
unately on the boring and badly constructed A/fie (the sleeve is 
wrong in calling this the music from the film “Alfie” which was 
in fact written by Sonny Rollins and performed by him with 
Ronnie Scott, Stan Tracey etc.) It’s nice to see Getz’s own rhythm 
section being used and Corea has two very brief solos, while 
Upchurch, one of the Chicago additions, takes one in his Kenny 
Burrell bag. It’s particularly nice to hear Haynes on at least some 
of the brass titles, especially as a recent issue of Crescendo quotes 
him as saying that he was omitted from some earlier Getz albums 
at the insistence of producer Creed Taylor. And it’s nice that his 
successor Esmond Edwards's favourite arranger is Richard Evans 
(who once recorded with Sun Ra), for his use of smallish ensem- 
bles enhances Getz’s work considerably. (7he /ook of love, with 
a larger group and a different recording characteristic, seems to be 
from the sessions for the LP ‘Voices’, in which case the rhythm- 
section would be Herbie Hancock, Kenny Burrell, Ron Carter and 
Grady Tate, not that it-really matters on this track.) Naturally, 
Getz plays well—within the limitations of an 11-tunes-in-34- 
minutes album — but it’s a pity Verve don’t tackle more ambitious 
projects like the Getz concerto that bassist Miroslav Vitous was 
talking of writing. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
WITH SONNY ROLLINS AND SONNY STITT: 
Dizzy Gillespie (tpt, vcl-3); Sonny Rollins -1, Sonny Stitt-2 (ten); 
Ray Bryant (p); Tommy Bryant (bs); Charlie Persip (d) 

New York City - early October, 1957 
Wheatleigh Hall -1 : : Sumphin’-1 : : Con alma -2 : : Haute mon’ 
-2: : On the sunny side of the street -1,2,3 : : The eternal triangle 
-1,2: : After hours -1,2 : : | know that you know -1,2 

Verve @VSP15/16 (37/5d.) 

THE confrontations Granz engineered be- 

tween leading soloists produced a very mixed 
bag of albums. This set, bargain price aside, is amongst the best of 
them. All three of the leading protagonists were near peak form 
and although by 1957 Gillespie had lost a little of the amazing 
technical sharpness we associate with his early big band records, he 
could still easily hold his own with the leading men of the day. In 
Wheatleigh Hall, for instance, he follows Rollins’s blistering open- 
ing choruses with a solo that whilst not so closely and insistently 
argued from the viewpoint of melodic construction has if anything 
more variety in terms of dynamics, tone, range and ideas. The kal- 
eidoscopic aspect of his playing is, however, less well served by the 
slow tempo of Sumphin’, a twelve-bar set in the downhome mould. 
Rollins’s contribution here, laconic at first and growing in intensity 
as his solo unfolds, may justly be likened to his celebrated B/ue 
seven. Gillespie draws cleverly on his twenty-five years’ top-flight 
experience to produce a generous range of phrases, barking back 
beyond bop to his earlier Eldridge period, but the tenor solo is 
really the one that sticks in the mind. The competitive nature of 
the two opening tracks is absent from Con a/ma and Haute mon’, 
since the emphasis in these is upon compositional qualities rather 
than solo enterprise. Stitt comes in to replace his younger coll- 
eague and blends well with Gillespie in the former to extract the 
essential flavour of this attractive Latin-based item. With Haute 
mon’, unfortunately, the musical level declines abruptly; its trite 
theme and restrictive format combine to subvert these two players’ 
best qualities and this attempt at an ensemble style foreign to 
their talents must be accounted an unmitigated failure. 
With Rollins back and the group augmented to sextet size a spirit 
of rivalry reasserts itself, though this is not particularly evident in 
the easy-paced Sunny side of the street; besides indulging in some 
tightly-muted pyrotechnics over Persip’s straightforward beat, 


Gillespie also weighs in with a humorous variation on the tune’s 
lyrics. The wraps are quickly off, however, as soon as The eternal 
triangle takes shape. Reminiscent of the heyday of bop, this theme 
is tailor made for Stitt and Gillespie, and it is interesting to note 
that Rollins’s opening chrouses are rapidly eclipsed by Stitt, whose 
mobility thrives on material of this type. Gillespie too does well, 
sounding much more inventive than he has generally done in 
recent years. In After hours the honours are about even, with all 
concerned evincing a personal and affecting familiarity with the 
blues language. The rhythm team deserves special commendation 
for the support it gives the horns here: Persip’s military-styled 
drumming behind Rollins is a good case in point, whilst Ray 
Bryant not only chords most appositely in the section but contri- 
butes a two-handed solo that is just as tasteful and perhaps rather 
more substantial than the elegant single-line stylings he provides 
elsewhere. A very fast rendition of / know that you know brings 
affairs to a close, with a stunning stop-time solo by Rollins over- 
shadowing the exhilarating though not exceptional choruses by 
his partners that follow it. 
It would be foolish to pretend that there are not other albums 
currently in the catalogues which represent more accurately the 
especial gifts of each of the three hornmen featured in this set, 
but any reader who admires their work and is partial to the type 
of untrammelled improvising it contains will enjoy most of these 
76 minutes. When leaders get together, compromises must of 
necessity be the order of the day, but here they were not so whole- 
sale as to douse the individual brilliance at the gathering. 
MICHAEL JAMES 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
THE HAWK AND THE HUNTER: 
Coleman Hawkins (ten) acc large orchestra of strings, woodwinds 
and horns; Dick Hyman (p); Milt Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson (d); 
Frank Hunter (dir) 
Easy walker : : All the time : 
knew Dana : : Whisper to me 


: Not quite right : : Pebbles: : 1 


Hank Jones (p); George Duvivier (bs); Jimmie Crawford (d) for 
Hyman, Hinton and Johnson 
Traumerei : : Lazy butterfly : : 
morning : : Lonely tenor 


Ace of Hearts ZAHM (@AHM) 174 (24/-) 

THIS is of course an old idea, but it is as 

unsuccessful here as on so, many previous 
manifestations. Coleman Hawkins plays quite deliciously and the 
strings, woodwinds and horns quite destroy the musical climate 
which he would have otherwise ‘established. Pure music pleases 
only the purist, we are told. But this kind of jazz/pop hybrid will 
please only the Hawkins specialists among jazz collectors; they 
should find it a slight if diverting addition to the collection. 
Lovers of ‘mood’ music on the other hand should be delighted 
for on-its own terms this is a very skilled and professional pro- 
duct. The fact that it is of marginal interest to the jazz audience 
should have little effect on its sales. EDDIE LAMBERT 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 


Lullaby : : Hawk talk : : Misty 


BURNIN’: 
John Lee Hooker (vcl), g); unknown ten; bar; p; g; bs-g; d- 
Chicago - 1961: 
61-2204 Boom boom 
61-2209 A new leaf 
61-2211 Drug store woman 
Process 
Lost a good girl 
Blues before sunrise 


Let’s make it 
/ got a letter 
Thelma 
Keep your hands to yourself 
What do you say 
Joy JOY124 (24/-) 


URBAN BLUES: 
John Lee Hooker (vcl,.g); Unknown hca (probably dubbed) 1; 


“Phil” (probably Phil Upchurch) (g); Eddie Taylor (bs-g); Al 
Duncan (d) 

Chicago - c. 1967 
Cry before | go : : Boom boom boom : 
syndicaters -1 : : Mr, Lucky -1 : : My own blues -1 : : | can’t stand 
to leave you baby -1 : : Think twice before you go -1 : : I’m stand- 
ing in line -1 : : Hot spring water, Part 1-1: : Hot spring water, 
Part I] -1 : : The Motor City is burning 

| Stateside SSL (QSL) 10246 (37/5d.) 


: Back biters and syndicate 


HOOKER is undeniably a great performer, 

but he’s making a lot of very uninteresting 
records. One reason for this may be uncertainty about his audience; 
he has at least three approaches - “blues”, “folk’’ and “‘pop’— and 
his recent records suggest that he’s trying to make it easy on him- 
self and his hearers by offering an amalgam of these styles. The 
result, as | said in a review of his last Chess LP (impertinently 
titled ““The Real Folk Blues’), seems often to be a sort of blues 
Muzak. Certainly the Stateside album would have been better 
names “Urbane Blues.’’ Hooker's great quality is his authoritative- 
ness, but little of it comes through here, what with the lacklustre 
harmonica, tautologous bass-guitar and “Phil” ’s inappropriately 
chic lead work all vying for attention. Hot spring water is a:res- 
trained and very listenable performance, and Motor City, played 
loudly enough, can have great impact; elsehwere, however, the 
mood is polite and sometimes, as in Boom boom boom, simply 
dreary. The record lasts some 26 minutes. It’s one that most coll- 
ectors should be able to live without. 
The Joy LP has dated rather nicely. Made in 1961, when Hooker 
was just beginning to concentrate on the white market, it was his 
first fully sax-supported album. The material is uncomplicated, 
danceable and often quite gutsy. Saxes and rhythm section are, as 
you'd expect, unadventurous, but this allows us to hear a good 
deal of Hooker's pungent guitar, as well as some pleasing piano. 
What do you say, is, surprisingly, a free adaptation of Wolf's 
Howlin’ for my darlin’, The set, though undoubtedly second- 
rate Hooker, has plenty of nitty gritty about it, and, in the right 
surroundings, might quite possibly be a joy to hear. If so, there 
are at least half a dozen other Hooker albums available in Britain 
which must be positively ecstatic: let yourself glow over these 
before you investigate ‘Burnin’ ”” TONY RUSSELL 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON - VOLUME TWO: 


‘ Blind Lemon Jefferson (vel, g) . 


Chicago - c. June 1921 
Jack o’ diamonds 
. Chock house blues 
Chicago - c. October 1926 
Blind Lemon Jefferson (vel); George Perkins (p) 


2557-2 
2558-2 


3076-2 Broke and Hungry 
3077-2 : Shuckin’ sugar blues 
3090-2 Bad luck blues 
Chicago - c. May 1927 
4491-5 Rising high water blues 
; Chicago - ¢. June 1927 
4567-2 Teddy bear blues 


Blind Lemon Jefferson (vcl, g) 
Chicago - c. October 1927 


20066 Sunshine special 

20076-2 Lonesome house blues -7 
1 - it is often suggested that a second guitar 
is present on this title, possibly Huddie 
Leadbetter 
Chicago - February 1928 

20380-2 Mean jumper blues 

20381-3 Balky mule blues 

20387-2 Change my luck blues 


BLIND Lemon Jefferson has enjoyed, post- 

humously, an extensive reissue programme. It 
has been a singularly untidy programme, but this is not the place 
to go into the duplications and omissions of the many Jefferson 
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fee @MLP2007 (52/9d.) 


LPs. The latest addition to the series—the second to appear in the 
Milestone catalogue - is a valuable one to anyone not already own- 
ing the majority of its twelve titles. Blind Lemon’s basic perfor- 
mance is of a blues of the twelve bar structure sung in the manner 
of a field holler and accompanied by a filigree guitar part of con- 
siderable imagination and virtuosity. Several tracks here depart 
from this pattern, notably Rising high water blues and Teddy bear 
blues where Lemon’s guitar is replaced by the piano of George 
Perkins. These tracks, quite successful if not of the singer's highest 
standard, allow us to see clearly the affinity between his ‘country’ 
blues style and that of the ‘classic singers who were recording with 
just such accompaniment at this time. Bad /uck blues and Jack o” 
diamonds depart from the standard format, and the latter is one 
of Blind Lemon’s classic recordings. Shuckin’ sugar is another 
fine track in a blues album of high quality. There are no stereo 
gimmicks here and the recording quality is good considering the 
age of the material. EDDIE LAMBERT 


MILLS BROTHERS/COUNT BASIE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS ANNUAL REPORT: 
Mills Brothers (vcl quartet) acc.probably Gene Goe, Sam Noto, 
Sonny Cohn, Al Aarons (tpt); Grover Mitchell, Richard Boone, 
Bill Hughes (tbn); Harlan Floyd (bs-tbn); Marshall Royal (alt); 
Bobby Plater (alt, f); Eric Dixon (ten, f); Eddie Davis (ten); 
Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Count Basie (p); Freddie Green (g); Norman 
Keenan (bs); unknown (d) 
: New York City - July 2 and 3, 1968 
Gentle on my mind : : Cherry : : You never miss the water ‘til 
the well runs dry : : Glow worm : : Sent for you yesterday and 
here you come today : : Sunny : : I'll be around : : Cielito lindo: : 
Blue and sentimental : : Every day 
Dot SLPD (@LPD)522 (37/5d) 
[re Basie band seems to be enjoying a good 
spell at present. Nothing new or startling, 
mind you, but the routine heard since the early ‘fifties is currently 
performed with great zest, vigour and swing. The instrumental 
parts of this LP are of high quality, both in the band work and in 
the solos, among which those by Al Aarons and Eddie Davis are 
the best. But for most of the time the band is engaged in accom- 
panying the Mills Brothers. This skilled quartet still perform with 
great vivacity and considerable swing. They are not jazz artists 
but their style is very adjacent and they have a considerable foll- 
owing among the jazz audience. Few who purchase this album as 
an example of the quartet in the veteran stage will be disappoin- 
ted. The Mills Brothers are not blues artists, either, but despite 
their moderate singing Sent for you yesterday and Every day are 
outstanding tracks by virtue of the superb band playing. 
EDDIE LAMBERT 


NEGRO FOLKLORE 
NEGRO FOLKLORE FROM TEXAS STATE PRISONS: 
Johnny Jackson (lead); James W. Hobbs, Houston Page, William 
Evans (vel) 

Ramsey Farm 
Raise ‘em up higher : : Hammer ring : : See how they done my 
Lord -1 
1 - lead singer on this track is Houston Page 
Marshall Phillips (speech) 

Wynne Farm 
Don’t look so downhearted buddy 
Joseph ‘‘Chinaman” Johnson (lead); W.D. ““Alec’’ Alexander, 
Mack Maze, Arthur “Lightning” Sherrod, L.Z. Lee, Jesse Lee 
Warren (vcl) 

Ellis Farm 
Move alone ‘gator : : Just like a tree planted by the water 
Joseph “Chinaman” Johnson (vcl, speech, whistling) 

Ellis Farm 
Three Moore Brothers 
Mack Maze (vcl) 

Ellis Farm 
If you see my mother 
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W.D. ‘’Alec’’ Alexander (speech) 
Ellis Farm 
Daniel in the lion’s den 
Johnnie H. Robinson (lead); Johnnie Adams, James Johnson, 
Eddie Ray Zachery (second lead), Clem A. Martin, Leroy Martin- 
dell, Douglas Cannon (vcl) 
Ramsey Farm 
Assassination of the President 
George White (vcl) 
The Walls 
Don’t be uneasy 
Jesse “Gl. Jazz” Hendricks (first lead); Albert Spencer, Louis 
Bacon and Porkchop” Houston, Venesty Weles, David Walker, 
D.J. Miller, Matt Williams (second lead); James Hampton, Lee 
Curtis Tyler, C.B. ‘Snuffy’ Kimble, James A. Champion (vel) 
Ramsey Farm 
Rattler 
Louis “Bacon and Porkchop”’ Houston (speech) 
Ramsey farm 
T.B. Bees 
Virgil Asbury (lead); Morgan White, Floyd James, Henry Landers, 
John Bell, John Gibson, Lemon Jefferson 
Retrieve Farm 
Forty-four hammers 
Polydor @236 511 (25/-) 
[i's is the third appearance of Bruce Jack- 
son's collection (the Elektra and Bounty 
issues were reviewed by Paul Oliver in October 1965 and June 1966 
respectively) and perhaps one may take it that the album is selling 
quite well. Quite a lot of it is certainly easy on the ear, and prob- 
ably most purchasers are indifferent to the student's strictures 
about emasculation and so forth. (Not that you need to go back 
to John Lomax’s classic recordings to find virile material; Alan 
captured some excellent work by Floyd Batts, Johnnie Lee Moore 
and others in 1959.) My chief complaint is directed at the record's 
title: this is Negro folklore? All of it? The sexual references 
wouldn't bring much of a blush to any y.p.’s.c.; there are few 
allusions to superstition or gambling or indeed any of the life that 
many of these men must have spent outside Ellis and Ramsey and 
the rest. One could suppose that they'd done nothing but listen to 
tne gospel records which so obviously colour their treatment of 
the traditional prison songs. 
Perhaps it is wrong to look for another ‘’Murderer’s Home” in a 
record made like this. Not only have prison conditions changed; 
so has the music outside them. Perhaps Maze and White and 
Johnson, in their solo performances, sound a bit ‘old-timey’ to 
the other inmates. Hickerson has called the worksong tradition 
moribund, and | can believe this; it would be good to have Mack 
McCormick's contrary evidence made available. It’s possible, of 
course, to listen to the record without any of these academic 
considerations interfering; on this level, these are 41 moderately 
entertaining minutes. This isn't an attitude | favour very much, 
but there must be enthusiasts who dislike the proselytizing review- 
er, and they may well find this a perfectly satisfying collection. 
TONY RUSSELL 


BUD POWELL 
IN CONCERT: 
Bud Powell (p); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Kenny Clarke (d) 

Essen, Germany - April 1, 1960 
Shaw ‘nuff : : Blues in the closet : : John’s abbey : : Salt peanuts 
: : Willow weep for me 
add Coleman Hawkins (ten) 

same date 
Just you, just me : : All the things you are 

[svar International @623 260 (37/6d.) 

SHAW ‘NUFF opens this programme drama- 

tically, proving that if the years’ abrasions 
had worn away something of Powell's digital fluency they had 
left his musical spirit undimmed, at least when he had the suppor 
of such sterling accompanists as these. Variation follows variation 
in an incessant surge of pianistic energy. The beautiful bass notes 
that introduce Blues in the closet herald a taut nervous twelve-bar 
in the best Powell tradition, complemented by a fine Pettiford 


passage notable for its powerful execution and melodic continuity. 
With John’s abbey, the musical level dips a little as Powell struggles, 
most of the while unsuccessfully, to inject into his extemporization 
a melodic quality akin to that of his finely balanced theme, but 
with Sa/t peanuts the mercury rises again, Clarke’s kicking drums 
inspiring the leader to play with the verve this number's tempo 
demands. Hawkins, however, turned out to be an even more 
effective agent provocateur on the night, for the two items in 
which he figures contain piano solos not far inferior in terms of 
melodic resourcefulness and emotional strength to the finest sel- 
ections in the Powell discography. This is hardly surprising in view 
of the high standard the great tenor saxophonist achieves, his work 
in A/l the things you are emerging as an object lesson in rhythmic 
potency and tonal control. In between whiles Pettiford steps up to 
the microphone and with a brooding presentation of Ronell’s 
wistful ballad reminds us just how enthralling a bassist he could 
be. Records grouping instrumentalists of this stature are no more 
common today than they were a decade ago, and even though 
playing time is woefully short at 32 minutes the odds are that the 
reader who passes this issue by in favour of more fashionable 
releases will bitterly repent his error once it comes to be cut out 

of the catalogue. MICHAEL JAMES 


JIMMY REED 
JIMMY REED AT CARNEGIE HALL: 
Jimmy Reed (vel, hca, g); Phil Upchurch (g); Eddie Taylor (bs-g); 
Earl Phillips (d) 
Chicago - August 25, 1959 
59-1251 Blue blue water 
Jimmy Reed (vel, hea, g); Lefty Bates, Lee Baker (g); Curtis May- 
field (bs-g); Earl Phillips (d) Mama Reed (vel) 
Chicago - March 14, 1940 
60-1403 Hold me close 
Jimmy Reed (vel, hea, g); Lefty Bates (g); Eddie Taylor (bs-g); 
Earl Phillips (d); vel group (Possibly Bates, Taylor and Mama Reed) 
Chicago — December 13, 1960 
60-1712 I’m a love you 
Jimmy Reed (vel, hca, g); Lefty Bates (g) ; unknown bs-g; Earl 
Phillips (d); Mama Reed (vcl -1) 
Chicago - 1961 


61-2069 Tell me you love me 
61-2070 Bright Lights, big city -1 
61-2072 Baby what’s wrong -7 
61-2073 I’m Mr, Luck 
61-2074 Aw shucks hush your mouth 
Chicago - c. 1961 
Found joy 
Kind of lonesome 


Blue Carnegie -2 

-2 no vel on this track 

Joy QJOY120 (24/-) 

BACK in 1963, Jimmy Reed’s myth was in 
good shape. Older collectors would murmur 
reverently about his Top Rank singles; the Record Mirror wrote 
about him in their “Great Unknowns’ series; a putdown by the 
late Cyril Davies was hotly answered by B/ues unlimited - and in 
the same issue of BU the birth was announced of the Jimmy Reed 
Appreciation Society. Now, the Society appears to be dormant: 
RM and BU can afford to be blase, and dissatisfied notices of 
Reed’s records are not uncommon. (One wonders what happened 
to those Top Ranks though.) 

It had to happen; anyone who has heard more than a dozen or two 
of Reed’s sides can see why. Everything he does has an air of inev- 
itability about it; you can predict the fades, the cymbal crashes, 
the harp passages, the bass riffs, every time. It may be an endear- 
ing quality, but for me its certainly not very enduring. If you feel 
this way, you'll probably want only Reed's best work, little of 
which was made after about 1957; certainly none of it is to be 
found here. If the LP is, as the sleeve note claims, a “stunningly 
accurate re-creation” of the Carnegie Hall concert, it must have 
been a drab affair. (Anyway, Reed’s recreative skill is so much a 
part of his talent that an inaccurate re-creation would be much 
more remarkable:) The claim is untrue anyway - see the disco- 
graphy. (It disagrees with Leadbitter and Slaven, but only tenta- 


tively.) 

The record’s 32 minutes offer little to the student and nothing, ‘ 

| imagine, to the listener of taste. In the background, like all Reed s 
work, it’s inoffensive; but when | try and picture someone listening 
to and enjoying it, the image just won'tcome. TONY RUSSELL 


DJANGO REINHARDT 
THE LEGENDARY DJANGO: 
Eddie South, Stephane Grappelly (vin); Django Reinhardt, Roger 
Caput (g); Wilson Myers (bs) 

Paris - September 29, 1937 


OLA-2149-1 Daphne 

Michael Warlop (vin) for South, Myers out 
same date 

OLA-2150-1 You took advantage of me 


QUINTETTE DU HOT CLUB DE FRANCE: 
Stephane Grappelly (vin); Django Reinhardt, Joseph Reinhardt, 
Eugene Vees (g); Louis Vola (bs) 
Paris December 14, 1937 
OLA-1998-1 My serenade 
DJANGO REINHARDT (g); Louis Vola (bs) 
Paris - December 28, 1937 


OLA-2215-1 You rascal you 

STEPHAN GRAPPELLY (vin); DJANGO REINHARDT (g) 
same date 

OLA-2218-1 Stephen’s blues 

DJANGO REINHARDT (gq); Stephan Grappelly (p) 
same date 

OLA-2220-1 Sweet Georgia Brown 


QUINTETTE DU HOT CLUB DE FRANCE: 
Stephan Grappelly (vin); Django Reinhardt, Eugene Vees, Pierre 
Ferret (g); Emmanuel Soudieux (bs) 
Paris - June 30, 1939 
OPG-1719-1 Stockholm 
OPG-1720-1 Younger generation 
DJANGO REINHARDT, Pierre Ferret (g); Emmanuel Soudieux 
(bs) 


same date 
OPG-1721-1 I'll see you in my dreams 
DJANGO REINHARDT (qg) 
“same date 
OPG-1722-1 Echoes of Spain 
OPG-1725-1 Naguine 


QUINTETTE DU HOT CLUB DE FRANCE: 
Hubert Rostaing (cit); Django Reinhardt, Joseph Reinhardt (g); 
Francis Luca (bs); Pierre Fouad (d) 

Paris - October 1, 1940 


OSW-128-1 Rhythme future 
OSW-130-1 - Blues 

Tony Rovira (bs) for Luca 
OSW-149-1 Vendredi 13 


IN the course of his sleeve note to this LP 

Alexis Korner remarks that Django’s pride 
was hurt when, with the advent of be-bop, he found that advances 
beyond his own music had been made. If this is true he was suffer- 
ing under a considerable delusion, for few boppers—or jazzmen 
of any school—have advanced beyond the capabilities of this 
remarkable guitarist. In certain moods one may prefer to listen to 
Lonnie Johnson or Charlie Christian, but for sheer mastery of the 
instrument, for harmonic and melodic resource, for rhythmic 
dynamism, for variety and unity of solos and for breadth of emot- 
ional range, Django Reinhardt is the master among jazz guitarists. 
This album presents an average selection from Django’s huge rec- 
orded output with particularly brilliant improvisations on You 
took advantage of me, My serenade and I'l] see you in my dreams. 
The accompanists vary a good deal, but the poorest of them irritate 
less than, say, Armstrong’s Lombardo style sax sections or Parker's 
quintets of fidgety boppers. Much the best ensemble music comes 
from the original Quintet du Hot Club de France, one of the 
lesser jazz groups but a unique one. The 1940 edition of the 


| World Record Club ST 821 
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Quintet is, by contrast, thoroughly mediocre and rhythmically 
quite deplorable. This hardly seems to worry Django and his solos 
are as masterly as ever. : 

Although one has no doubt that the LP would sound better in 
mono the mock-stereo is not too objectionable here as it has been 
done with some skill. EDDIE LAMBERT 


ANNIE ROSS and PONY POINDEXTER 


ANNIE ROSS AND PONY POINDEXTER: 
Annie Ross (vcl); Pony Poindexter (vcl, sop, alt); Carmell Jones 
(tpt); Leo Wright (fl, alt); Andre Condouant (g); Fritz Pauer (p); 
Jimmy Woode (bs); Joe Nay (d) 

Frankfurt, Germany - 1968 
Saturday night fish fry : : All blues : : Home cookin’ : : Jumpin’ 
at the Woodside : : Moody’s mood for love : : Goin’ to Chicago : : 


Twisted 

Polydor 583 711 (37/6d.) 

[rouse ESSENTIALLY a lightweight item, 

this is rather more attractive than other Poin- 
dexter albums | have heard. The problem with vocalese productions 
is that they tend to get somewhat self-consciously jivey at times, 
but here that evil is generally avoided, not perhaps on purpose but 
merely because the occasion was an informal one, the proceedings 
stemming from the Tenth German Jazz Festival. Saturday night, 
of course, is the old Louis Jordan favourite, and if less exciting 
than Roy Eldridge’s fine Swedish version nevertheless swings 
happily along. Debatably the best of the other items is Twisted, 
though it seems a pity that Miss Ross's voice has deteriorated, 
worn away, no doubt, by all that screeching with Hendricks and 
Lambert. As a result she is no longer able to draw all its value from 
the witty lyric, but certainly does far better here than in the more 
demanding Moody’s mood. The rest of the programme is pretty 
variable but will doubtless appeal to those readers partial to the 


“TI” records 


NOW AVAILABLE 


77LEU 12/31 DEJAN’S OLYMPIA BRASS BAND IN EUROPE 


The genuine article: a great New Orleans marching band. 


77LEU 12/32 STRIDE BY STRIDE. JOE TURNER. coloured 
Pianist Joe Turner ably demonstrates that he is ONE OF THE 
GREATEST SOLO JAZZ PIANISTS OF ALL TIME. 


77LEU 12/33 THE GOOD LIFE. DANNY MOSS, JACK JA- 
COBS & THE FOURTEEN FOOT BAND. Moss & Jacobs in top 


form recording with the Sussex Jazz Society’s fine resident group. 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL RECORD SHOPS 


Complete Catalogue on request from: 


“77” RECORDS, 77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Distributed to the Trade by: 
IMPORT SALES, 
E.M.I. Records, Hayes, Middx. 


AGATE & CO. LTD., 


All Depots of 
SELECTA GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


SELECTION RECORDS LTD., 
75 Charing Cross Road, 39 Greenford Gardens, 
London, W.C.2. Greenford, Middx. 
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idiom. Jones and Wright do well in fairly priet solos, and one is 
driven to reflect how ironic it is that their talents should be mat- 
uring at a time when the style in which they naturally express 
themselves has grown so unfashionable. MICHAEL JAMES 


PHIL SEAMEN 
NOW! ... LIVE!: 
Tony Lee (p); Tony Archer (bs); Phil Seamen (d) 

“Bull's Head, Barnes and ‘‘Royal Oak”, 

London - mid-1968 
On a clear day : : Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf : : Can’t buy me 
love : : T spoke : : Vacushna : : On Green Dolphin Street : : 
Something special : : Gaslight : : What kind of fool am I? : : 
Three o’clock in the morning : : C’est si bon 

Verve SVLP (@VLP9220 (37/5d.) 

[ris record carries a rather nothing sleeve- 

note by my good friend Roger Eames (pro- 
ducer of BBC Jazz Club), but then it’s a rather nothing record. It 
contains a lot of trivial tunes like Three o’clock in the morning and 
Whose (sic) afraid of the big bad woolf (sic) given even more trivial 
treatments by a pathetic pianist; the inclusion of two Les McCann 
numbers (Vacushna and Something special) and one by Erroll 
Garner (Gas/ight) may give some guide to the general approach, 
but little idea of the appalling faceless corn which results. Tony 
Lee just seems to have been in the right place at the right time, i.e. 
in the ‘Bull's Head” pub when the regrettable Roy Budd decided 
he was ready for the big-time, and during last year Phil Seamen 
joined the house rhythm-section for a while. But, according to 
the Melody Maker of December 7, 1968, “‘I’ve finished with the 
Tony Lee Trio now - that was the straw that broke the camel's 
back” and, if it’s not quite clear from the interview what he means, 
it’s perfectly obvious from listening to the record. Poor old Phil! 
| hope the session he made around the same time with Eddie 
Gomez will see the light of day but meanwhile, if you want a trio 
set including Phil, get the Stan Tracey reissue ‘’Little Klunk”’ (Ace 
of Clubs ACL 1259); in view of the recent upsurge in the record- 
ing of British jazz, it’s important that the discerning consumer 
should insist on high quality. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


ARCHIE SHEPP 


NEW YORK CONTEMPORARY FIVE: 
Don Cherry (cnt); John Tchicai (alt); Archie Shepp (ten); Don 
Moore (bs); J.C. Moses (d) 

Jazzhus Montmartre, Copenhagen - November 

15, 1963 
Consequences : : Monk’s mood : : Emotions : : Wo Wo: : Trio 

Polydor International 623 267 (37/6d.) 

[n IS is the second of the NYC5’s two LPs 

recorded at Copenhagen’s Jazzhus Montmartre. 
It is in much the same vein as their other recordings and | find 
myself wanting to repeat what | said about Rufus, recorded in a 
studio a couple of months earlier and reviewed in Jazz Monthly 
about a year ago. There is, however, one major difference: Don 
Cherry. Cherry was unexpectedly absent when Aufus was recorded 
but he is very much present on this one. It isn’t merely that the 
cornet provides the necessary relief and variety from the sound and 
style of the two saxophones, but also, and rather to my surprise, 
Cherry has almost all the best moments. Rather to my surprise bec- 
ause | have tended to find him an unimpressive musician. His play- 
ing with Coleman reminded me irresistably of Miles Davis on the 
early Parkers. Quite apart from the obvious similarities of tone and 
approach, there was the same sense of a rather uncertain musician 
who was not quite in charge of his instrument or his idiom, 
almost completely overshadowed by one of the geniuses of the 
music in full cry and allowed only his brief moment of glory. It 
would be a nice case of history repeating itself if Cherry goes on, 
as he may very well do, to develop as Miles has. Certainly he plays 
here with far more spark, more invention and more rhythmic 
variety than his fellow soloists, and with far more authority than 
on those early Colemans. Nowhere does this come out more clearly 
than on: the Coleman theme Emotions, where Cherry, perhaps 


‘from habit; adopts the same approach as when with Ornette, and 


the attack is noticeably crisper and neater, the phrasing more 
controlled and forthright, though the tone still tends to falter. 
Tchicai, on the other hand, continues to confirm my first imp- 
ressions, though | admit | haven't heard his recent work. His is a 
strange blurting and completely uncompulsive style, mainly bec- 
ause his playing lacks all rhythmic grip. The solos are carefully 
considered and intelligent, but perhaps too intelligent, almost as if 
he thinks so hard about what he is saying that he is unable to say 
it very well. Shepp, of course, is nothing if not compulsive, but 
again as on Rufus his playing here is nowhere near the standard of 
his more recent work. Like the bass he tends to suffer from the 
recording balance, so that he sounds even more strangled than 
usual, but he has a powerful solo on Trio shifting from 3/4 to 5/4 
and then moving into a fine duet with the bass. Moore has a 
beautifully rhythmic solo on this one too, if you can hear it, and 
J.C. Moses’s drumming is a model of continually varied but sym- 
pathetic support throughout. He too gets a particular kick out of 
Trio. 

In fact this is certainly the best, as well as the longest, track, for 
its solos, for its surging rhythm, and for the brief fragments of 
ensemble variation. Of the others Monk’s Mood is a rather point- 
less 2% minute theme statement, Wo Wo is an unusual extended 
boppish blues by Tchicai, Emotions is played free, and Consequ- 
ences is that most standard of jazz standards. All in all a good LP 
notable mainly for Cherry's playing, but not a great one. | suspect 
it will prove mainly of historical interest, if that isn’t true already. 
Al’2 minutes. DON LOCKE 


JIMMY SMITH 


JIMMY SMITH PLAYS THE STANDARDS: 
Jimmy Smith (org); Thorne Schwartz (g); Ray Perry (d) 

New York City - February 13 and 18, 1956 
The way you look tonight : : Tenderly : : But not for me: : Lady 
be good 
Donald Bailey (d) replaces Perry 

New York City - March 11, 1956 
Moonlight in Vermont : : Deep purple 

New York City - June 12, 1956 
! cover the waterfront 

Sunset SLS 50006E (17/6d.) 

PERHAPS Jimmy Smith has made a good 

record, | don’t know; but this one is pretty 
awful. There is none of the excitement he is supposed to be cap- 
able of whipping up; instead he huffs and chugs along a notice- 
able fraction of a beat behind the rhythm, his solos are mostly 
corny, his paraphrases often ugly, and the organ sound is as 
mushy as it ever was. Playing time is 34% minutes and the only 
tracks | could bear to listen to again are / cover the waterfront 
and Lady be good. DON LOCKE 


JOHNNIE SPENCE BIG BAND 
WHY NOT!: 
Stan Roderick, Tony Fisher, Greg Bowen, Eddie Blair (tot): Don 
Lusher, Johnny Edwards, Harry Roche, Ken Goldie (tbn); Johnny 
Scott, Ray Swinfield, Bob Efford, Duncan Lamont, Harry Klein 
(reeds); Laurie Holloway (p); Judd Proctor (g); Joe Mudele (bs); 
Kenny Clare (d); Johnnie Spence (Idr, cond); Dave Lindup, 
Johnny Scott (arr) 
London - June 1, 1968 
Cherokee : : Caribe : : Perdido : : C jam blues : : South Rampart 
Street parade : : Blue mountain : : Moanin’ : : Sugar belt 
Johnny Marshall (ton); Alan Branscombe (p) replace Lusher and 
Holloway; Derek Warne (perc) added 
London - June 2, 1968 
Moon stone : : Hoe down: : Little streams : : Yankee doodle boy 
Verve SVLP (@VLP)9222 (37/5d.) 
REALLY, this should have been sent to Dave 
Gelly to review (see his article elsewhere in 
this issue); in fact, | think I'll give it him as a present, to save me 


keeping it. On the front-cover photo, Johnnie Spence’s desk is lined 


with such reference books as ‘‘Birds of Britain” (one of whom is 
also pictured), “The Complete Readers’ Digest” and ‘The Robert 
Carrier Cookbook”, and | am surprised not to see also the Neal 


Hefti Arranging Method! Actually, a few of Dave Lindup’s eftorts 
here aren’t quite so dull, namely Hoe down, Moanin’ and Caribe - 
the very same scores written for the Johnny Dankworth band in 
1962, 1960 and 1958 respectively (not that | actually possess these 
Dankworth recordings, but | have as good a memory as Lindup has). 
But the real trouble is the performance by these sad session-men, 
sad British session-men at that; not only is the precision and swing 
of an American studio-band missing (Kenny Clare has no chance 
against the umpty-tumpty Joe Mudele and Judd Proctor) but there 
is a complete lack of bite and conviction which is almost worthy 

of the BBC Northern Dance Orchestra. In fact, a lot of this might 
not sound too bad on late-night radio- Willis Conover once obser- 
ved that a semi-jazz item which sounds weak in a jazz context will 
sound strong in a light-music context—but this is a jazz magazine, 
and even a reader who enjoys contemporary Woody Herman will 
get no pleasure from this. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


IRA SULLIVAN 


IRA SULLIVAN QUINTET: 
Ira Sullivan (tpt); Johnny Griffin (ten); Jodie Christian (p); Vic 
Sproles (bs); Wilbur Campbell (d) 
: Chicago - July 26, 1959 

Wilbur’s tune : : Blue stroll 
Sullivan switches to bar; Griffin out 

same date 
My old flame 
Ira Sullivan (tpt, peck horn, alt, bar); Johnny Griffin (alt, ten, bar); 
Jodie Christian (p); Vic Sproles (bs); Wilbur Campbell (d) 

same date 
Bluzinbee 

Delmar @DL402 (44/10d.) 

AS uncompromising a Hard Bop release as 

any it has been my good fortune to hear, this 
Sullivan album will inevitably be sought after or ignored according 
to the stylistic bias of the listener concerned. Despite its multi- 
instrumental aspect as reflected in the heading details, it is quite 
gimmick free, the leaders switching horns not for any cheap effect 
but in a thoroughly musical demonstration of their ability to 
project themselves through a variety of different tonal media. The 
two items in which Griffin and Sullivan play only those instruments 
we principally associate with them are typical of the era and closely 
resemble the type of material Owen Marshall composed for the 
Jazz Messengers of that day. Biue stro// is perhaps slightly the more 
effective, and benefits from an especially intense Griffin solo dur- 
ing the course of which he makes use of unusually varied melodic 
shapes in a way that suggests his time with Monk made more of an 
Impact upon him than is generally assumed. Sullivan’s jagged 
phrasing, ideally complemented by his lean, probing tone, recalls 
such stylists as Rolf Ericson and Dupree Bolton in its studious 
eschewal of conventional brass techniques. His baritone work in 
Alame surprised me with its melodic imaginativeness and tonal 
discipline. B/uzinbee is of course the piece for the connoisseur, 
this school’s answer, it would seem, to Mulligan’s too, Christian, 
thoughtful and unpretentious throughout, sets a tight groove with 
the first solo before Sullivan comes swaggering in, for all the world 
like a second Leo Parker. Griffin follows with an alto passage of a 
facility and speed remarkable even for him, and then the two 
principals follow one upon the other working through the roster 
of instruments cited. Sullivan's alto solo, which concludes the 
record's 35 minutes, is of outstanding quality, not so much by 
virtue of its admittedly erratic programming, but rather in its 
melodic spontaneity, emotional honesty and sheer rhythmic 
drive. MICHAEL JAMES 
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REISSUE LISTING 
gwAccle 


THIS is the third and final part of the Swaggie 
listing, the first two having been published in 
our December 1968 and February 1969 issues. As several of the 
12” LP items in this series are not reissues, only the artists and/or 
LP title will be given in such instances. 
For the benefit of new readers, previous listings have been as 
follows:- 


French RCA ‘Treasury Of Jazz’ 
French RCA ‘Jazz De Poche’ 


French RCA ‘Horizons Du Jazz’ 


French RCA jazz LPs other than the 
above series 


4. French RCA ‘Jazz Classics’ 
6. | German RCA ‘Jazz Star’ 
7 
8 


January 1967 
February 1967 
February 1967 


go Nn 


February 1967 
February 1967 
February 1967 


Blues Classics April 1967 

: Historical Records April 1967 

9. Origin April 1967 
10. U.S. RCA Victor ‘Vintage’ February 1968 

11. U.S. Decca ‘Jazz Heritage’ June 1968 

12. U.S. Epic 22000 Series June 1968 


Our next listings will be of the O.F.C. (Only For Collectors) and 

Natchez labels, after which we will note LPs added to all the series 
COVereC (OC ait c amesmmmnsamase asm seer nae Sera EET 
$-1201 


GEORGE LEWIS’ NEW ORLEANS 
RAGTIME BAND (Delmark Recora- 


song; Honeysuckle rose; I’ve got a 
feeling I’m falling; Ain’t misbehavin’; 
Keepin’ out of mischief now; I’m 


trouble; What is there to say; The 


home; New someday baby; Browns- 


buzzard; Tillie’s downtown now (BUD ville blues; Special agent blues; Everv- 


FREEMAN AND HIS WINDY CITY 
FIVE); Copenhagen; Big boy; Sensa- 
tion rag; Oh baby; Tia Juana; | need 
some pettin’; Fidgety feet; Susie; As 
long as | live; Sall fish; Satanic blues; 
Sunday (BUD FREEMAN AND THE 
SUMMA CUM LAUDE ORCH.) 


S-1217 2 

LUIS RUSSFLL ORCHESTRA 192° 
I930: Jerséy lightning; Feeling the 
spirit; Doctor blues; Song of the 
Swanee; Saratoga shout; Give me 
your telephone number; It’s tight like 
that; New call of the freaks; Panama; 
High tension; Muggin’ lightly; On rev- 
ival day; Louisiana swing; Poor |i’l me 


$1218 


THE RARE BIX: Love affairs; Just an 


body ought to make a change; Mail- 
man blues; Time is drawing near; Mary 
come on home; Tell me how about it; 
Jailhouse blues; | don’t feel welcome 
here; Liquor store blues 

S-1221 

LEN BARNARD’S JAZZ BAND: 
Perfect rag; Charleston; Kansas City 
stomps; Sunset Cafe stomp; Georgia 
grind; Froggie Moore rag; Maryland 
my Maryland; Them has been blues; 
Snag it; 1919 march; Blues stampede; 
King of the zulus; It’s tight Jim; 
Original Georgia grind; Working man 
blues; Cushion foot stomp; Brownskin 
Mama (Reissues from early 50's) 
$-1222 

(Not yet issued) 


hour of love; Love nest; Our bungalow s.1293 


of dreams; High up on a hilltop; 


Humpty dumpty; Baltimore; Lila; Biue 


river; Wait ‘til you see ma cherie; 


Borneo; | like that (FRANKIE TRUM- 


BAUER ORCH’); There ain't no land 
like Dixieland to me; There’s a cradle 


in Caroline (BROADWAY BELLHOPS) 


S-1219 

BLUES OF SLEEPY JOHN ESTES, 
VOLUME 1: Stop that thing; Down 
South blues; Someday baby blues; 
Who's been telling you buddy brown 
eyes; Married woman blues; Dro p 
down Mama; Government money; | 
WaTIT To tear it all the time; Vernita 
blues; | ain’t gonna be worried no 
more; Floating bridge; Need more 
blues; Jack and Jill blues; Poor man’s 
friend; Hobo jungle blues; Airplane 
blues 

S-1220 

BLUES OF SLEEPY JOHN ESTES, 


ART TATUM - PIANO SOLOS: 
Elegie; Humoresque; Sweet Lorraine; 
Get happy; Lullaby of the leaves; 
Emaline; Cocktails for two; Tiger rag; 
St. Louis blues; Gone with the wind; 
Begin the beguine; Tea for two; Rose- 
tta; Stormy weather; Indiana; Love me 


$-1224 
(Not yet issued} 
$-1225 
(Not yet issued) 


S-1226 

JIMMIE NOONE 1937 -1941: 

Sweet Lorraine; Bump it; | know that 
you know; Four or five times; Japansy; 
Hell in my heart; Call me darling; I’m 
walking this town; Sweet Georgia 
Brown; ’Way down yonder in New 
Orleans; He’s a different type of a 

guy; Blues jumped a rabbit; New 


VOLUME 2: Easin’ back to Tennessee; Orleans hop scop blues; Keystone 


Fire department blues; Clean up at 


blues; Body and soul 


discographical 


publications 


50 YEARS OF RECORDED JAZZ 1917 - 1967. Collated and 
compiled by Walter Bruyninckx. Price £4 for each 1000sheets 
from Walter Bruyninckx, Lange Nieuwstraat 135, Mechelen 2, 


Ings) gonna sit right down and write myself 
S-1202 a letter; My fate Is in your hands; 

As S-1201 Squeeze me; Blue turning grey over 
$-1203 you 

As S-1201 S-1212 

$-1204 JABBO SMITH AND HIS RHYTHM 
MELBOURNE WwW EANS JAZZ ACES: Got butter on it; Ready hokum; 


NEW ORL 
BAND with PAUL MARKS (Original 
Recordings) 
$-1205 
As S-1204 
S-1206 
GRAEME BELL BAND - ENGLAND 
1951: Cake walking babies; Hoppin’ 
mad; Forgotten women’s blues; Don’t 
monkey with it; Get it; Sweet muscat- 
el; Stay with it; Cheeky possum; St. 
Louls blues; Reluctant dragoman; 
Broken Hill; | want a little girl; Mr. 
Jelly Lord 
S-1207 
FRANK JOHNSON’S FABULOUS 
DIXIELANDERS (Original Record- 
ings) 
S-1208 
MELBOURNE NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
BAND with PAUL MARKS (Original 
Recordings) 
S-1209 
FRISCO JOE’S HOUSE WARMING 
PARTY - with SMACKA THE SING- 
ING BARMAN (Original Recordings) 
S-1210 
JAM SESSION BROADCAST - 1938 
Tiger rag; The blues; | got rhythm; On 
the sunny side of the street; Honey- 
suckle rose; Jeepers creepers/JIMMY 
NOONE QUARTET - 1941. Sweet 
Lorraine; Porter’s love song; Blues; 
Goodbye, don’t cry; Lady be good; 
Memories of you; Honeysuckle rose; 
Sweet Lorraine 
$-1211 
JAMES P. JOHNSON - PIANO 
SOLOS. Old fashioned love; Riffs; If 
1 could be with you; Keep off the 
grass; Snowy morning blues; Over the 
bars: Carolina shout; Porter’s love 
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Little Willie blues; Sleepytime blues; 
Sweet 'n low blues; Take your time; 
Let’s get together; Sau Shau stomp; 
Ace of rhythm; Michigander blues; 
Take me to the river; Decatur Street 
tutti; Till times get better; Lina blues; 
Croonin’ the blues; Boston skuffle 
S$-1213 

JELLY ROLL MORTON 1938 -1940: 
Winin’ bey blues (4 versions from 
Library Tongress sessions); Winin’ 
boy blues (with band); King Porter 
stomp (solo); Tiger rag; The pearls 
(solo); Anything for you; | ain’t got 
nobody; Melancholy baby; Honey- 
suckle rose; Untitled tune (last 7 tit- 
les from private recording session in 
Baltimore) 


S-1214 = 

JELLY ROLL MORTON - PIANO 
ROLLS: London blues; Mr. Jelly Lord; 
Jelly Roll blues; Sweet man; King 
Porter stomp; Tin roof blues; Dead 
man blues; Midnight mama; Grandpa’s 
spells; Stratford hunch; Shreveport 
stomp 

$-1215 

JAZZMAKERS 1938-1940: 2.19 biues; 
Perdido Street blues: Coal cart blues; 
Down in honky tonk town (LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG ORCH.); Viper mad; 
Blackstick; Sweet patootie; When the 
sun sets down south (NOBLE SISSLE’S 
SWINGSTERS): Rhythm in Spain: 
Absolutely; More rain more-rest; How 
could Cupid be so stupid (JABBO 
SMiTH ORCH.); I’m tired of fattenin’ 
frogs for snakes; Stop it Joe; Double 
crossin’ Papa; My man jumped salty 

on me (ROSETTA CRAWFORD) 


$-1216 
CHICAGO STYLED: Keep smilin’ at 


Belgium 


HE SECOND thousand sheets of Mr. 

Bruyninckx’s discography covers CA to EL, 
or Herbert Carson and the Wings of Grace to Duke Ellington. 
Within a short while of this review appearing the third thousand 
sheets will have reached subscribers, so Mr. Bruyninckx is making 
steady progress. With this present section the compiler also sent 
60 pages of additions and corrections to previous listings, and in 
future intends to maintain this aspect of the work. 
| mentioned in my review of the first thousand sheets in the 
December 1968 issue that a satisfactory method of storage was a 
necessity, and now Mr. Bruyninckx has announced that he can 
shortly provide suitable strong cardboard boxes, the outer cover- 
ing the inner one completely, as is now frequently used for expen- 
sive art books, The cost of these boxes will be about 5/- and each 
will presumably hold around 500 sheets. 
The material contained in the Carson-Ellington section shows a 
considerable improvement on what had preceded it, notably in 
the amount of new information contained. The Ellington section, 
for example, has some interesting new data, and as his team of 
helpers expands there is little doubt that the future sections 
despatched by Mr. Bruyninckx will continue to show further 
improvement. Mr. Bruyninckx tells me, incidentally, that he will 
be going to the U.S.A. later this year to undertake original research 
for his discography. 
The loose-leaf method, with the advantage of replacing sheets at 
the cost of about ‘2d. each, obviously means that one can const- 
antly maintain a discography up to date in the light of new infor- 


mation arising, and at a reasonable outlay. It is a fact that the 
whole work will occupy three feet of shelf space, but if this is a 
serious deterrent nobody would ever buy an encyclopaedia or 
major work of reference. 

With the receipt of the third thousand sheets | shall review a 
select number of major and minor artists in some detail, from the 
viewpoint of the amount of new information contained. For 
readers bewildered by conflicting claims from regrettably warring 
discographical factions, | will present the alternatives in terms of, 
cash outlay. Mr. Brian Rust’s new Jazz Records 1897 - 1942, to be 
published in late 1969, costs £7.10.0. if ordered in advance, £10 
if bought on publication. The new edition of John Godrich’s and 
Robert W.M. Dixon’s Blues and Gospel Records 1902 - 1942 will 
cost £5.10.0. to British purchasers (£6 to overseas purchasers), 
while the Mike Leadbitter and Neil Slaven B/ues Records 1943 - 
1966 is £5. 5. 0. (£4. 4. 0. if obtained prior to publication). 
Assuming that Mr, Jepsen’s Jazz Records 1942 - 1962 (later vol- 
umes 1942 - 1967) runs to ten volumes - it might just possibly run 
to eleven - the cost to British readers will be £17.10. 0. if bought 
from a shop, £18 if ordered by post. Allowing a) that a subscriber 
obtains Mr. Rust’s new volume at the pre-publication price and 
ordered Blues Records 1943 - 1966 before it was published, and 
b) that he picks up the ten volumes of Mr. Jepsen from a shop, his 
basic outlay will be £34.15.0, If he does not take advantage of 
pre-publication offers and orders Mr. Jepsen’s volumes from a 
shop the total price will be £38.15.0. For this he will get bound 
volumes, the binding ranging from adequate to excellent, that will 
occupy eighteen inches of shelving space. Mr. Bruyninckx’s 8000 
sheets entail a basic outlay of £32, plus approximately another 
£4 for the boxes if required, and the shelving space will be thirty 
six inches. From the cost viewpoint there is nothing in it, or so 
little either way as to be irrelevant. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both sets should be clear to prospective buyers and it is 
up to them to make their own decision on which they prefer. 
This second set of one thousand pages shows that Mr. Bruyninckx 
is getting to grips with what is a major task with increasing thor- 
oughness, and those readers who favour the loose-leaf method 
need have no fears in investing in his workwhich is already devel- 
oping into a really excellent project. | regret that such a great 

part of this review has been sidetracked into a sort of ‘best buy’ 
guide more suitable to washing machines, but | want to give the 
possible non-specialist purchaser a clear outline of this aspect of 
the matter. For myself, | wish Mr. Bruyninckx every success 
with his work, as indeed | do to all the other discographers engaged 
in major projects in the field. 


ALPHABETICAL ARTIST LISTINGS - 1) ENGLISH VOCALION 
2) ENGLISH BRUNSWICK 02000 - 02999 by Jim Hayes. Avail- 
able from Jim Hayes, 22, Empire Road, Liverpool, L21 8H R, 
Lancs. Price 6/6d. and 4/- (50 cents) respectively. 


REVIEWED the first of Mr. Hayes’s label 

listings - the English Columbia CB series - in 
the January issue, and he is maintaining a steady publishing 
schedule. The English Vocalion booklet: is a particularly interest- 
ing one, covering the ‘Swing Series’ which ran from May 1936 
(No.1) to January 1940 (No.S247), the ‘Celebrity Series’ which 
ran from November 1936 to June 1938 and included 79 releases, 
the ‘Continental Series’ of fifteen releases, and the later ‘Origins 
of Jazz’ V series, totalling 41 records. All but a small fraction of 
the items on the Vocalion label are of a jazz nature and Mr. Hayes’s 
listing is very thorough. He presents the records in alphabetical 
order of artists, giving release number, equivalent U.S. release 
number when appropriate, month of issue in this country, record- 
ing date, matrix number and take, and tune title. There is also an 
artist index for all the series and a numerical listing index which 
easily enables one to check on items with different artists on the 
two sides of the record. This is a very fine work, accurate and 
complete down to the last detail. 
The Brunswick booklet again has both artist and numerical indexes 
but the details are less complete, reasonably enough in a far more 
numerous series that includes many outright commercial items. 
Release numbers and titles are given under each artist, with no 
further information. It is interesting to note, even in an all pur- 


pose series such as this, the high proportion of jazz or semi-jazz 
issues, though it covers a period when the line between jazz and 
popular music was less clearly defined than at present. 

Mr. Hayes is doing a very scholarly job on these label listings and 
| can only repeat the hope expressed in the review of the first of 
his booklets that there is a sufficient public for his work to make 
their continuance possible. ALBERT McCARTHY 


a jazz 
bookshelf 


PRESERVATION HALL PORTRAITS by Noel Rockmore. Text by 
by Larry Borenstein and Hill Russell. Published by Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge. Price $5.95. 


OEL ROCKMORE, a well known painter, 

was commissioned by Larry Borenstein, 
owner of the famous Preservation Hall in New Orleans to prepare 
a series of oils of the musicians who played there. This book, hand- 
somely produced, reproduces about ninety of the works that 
resulted. 
In the past the gaiety and functional aspects of New Orleans jazz 
has tended to be stressed, but Rockmore presents the musicians 
in avery sombre fashion. He himself comments that: “My pain- 
tings have come under some criticism for having a macabre or 
overly sad feeling at times, but | think the subject matter itself is 
overly sad. It is the past.” This is acceptable to a degree, but when 
in his introduction, Larry Borenstein states that. . . “Occasionally 
a connoisseur observes that in some instances the personality of 
the model may have been modified to restate the artist’s mystic- 
ally profound credo” | cannot but help feel there is some truth in 
the view. With very few exceptions the musicians portrayed are 
aged, the bulk in their seventies and a number in their eighties, and 
it is a fact that when one has reached such an age the foreboding 
of death can never be too distant, even though most non-Latin 
societies attempt with increasing desperation to relegate this 
realisation to a subconscious level. | think, however, that Mr. 
Rockmore’s philosophical outlook has at times led him astray in 
the portrayal of his subjects. 
A dimension is inevitably lost when a painting is reproduced, but 
allowing for this it is interesting that the more speedily realiséd 
drawings are often, in my opinion, more successful than the paint- 
ings. | suspect that this is due to Mr. Rockmore having less oppor- 
tunity to project his own outlook in the finished result. Some of 
the reproductions are very striking, those of “Dede” and ‘‘Billie” 
Pierce, George Lewis, ‘‘Captain’’ John Handy, and Frank Amacker 
for example; others—such as the studies of Emma Barrett and Slow 
Drag Pavageau—verge on caricature. | have only met three of the 
musicians portrayed — the late George Lewis, “Captain” John 
Handy and Danny Barker—and while Mr. Rockmore’s portraits of 
the first two seem to capture their personalities well, | find his 
study of Danny Barker almost unrecognisable, and | am not ref- 
erring to the quality of the representation. The paintings and draw- 
ings seem a mixture of achievement, partial achievement, and 
failure, though one should praise both painter and sponsor for a 
worthwhile effort. 
The biographical material on the musicians portrayed - by Bill 
Russell and Larry Borenstein - is excellent, and we learn quite a few 
previously unknown facts, such as for example that Willie Humph- 
rey worked with Mills Blue Rhythm Band in the ‘thirties and 
recorded in New York with the late Henry ‘Red’ Allen. Such infor- 
mation has not been all that easy to come by in previous specialist 
works on New Orleans musicians, due in part to a peculiar belief 
on the part of certain writers that when a performer passed over 
the boundaries of New Orleans he ceased to be a New Orleans 


musician. In addition, of course, to have New Orleans musicians 
playing in swing bands would make them a Judas in the eyes of 
some of these writers! 
| think that those readers who have a particular interest in the New 
Orleans jazz of the past two decades will find this a welcome book. 
It is worth noting here that the Louisiana State University Press 
has now published three important books on the subject of New 
Orleans music during the past two years. At a time when one 
despairs of finding a commercial publisher willing, or able, to 
sponsor serious works of research on jazz, one can only hope that 
university presses in other parts of the U.S.A. will enter the field 
Kansas City, Texas, Chicago for example —for unless they do there 
is little hope of presenting reasonable documentation on other 
aspects of jazz. In this respect the Louisiana State University Press 
is a pioneer and as such deserves to be commended. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 


1, PAID MY DUES —GOOD TIMES... NO BREAD by Babs 
Gonzales. 160pp. $1.00. Expubidence Publishing Corp., 166 Green- 
wood Avenue, East Orange, N.J. 07107, U.S.A (10/- in U.K. from 
Mark Gardner, 22 Abbey Road, Faversham, Kent) 


URING a radio interview with Ira Gitler, 

Babs Gonzales claimed that he was inspired 
to write this volume by reading Malcolm X's autobiography, and 
the kindest reaction to that is that Gonzales is not the first person 
to suffer delusions of grandeur. Malcolm's history (which, consid- 
ering its much greater length and significance, contains quite a bit 
about jazz and is now available in Penguin at 8/6d.) is that of a 
hustler who became a hero of his race, but Gonzales, the con-man 
turned comedian, does at least share the same background and the 
same superb self-reliance; in fact, he typifies Malcolm's phrase 
(p.206-7) “If they had lived in another kind of society, their excep- 
tional. . . . talents might have been better used. But they were 
black.”” Gonzales not only wrote this entertaining book himself 
(like Rex Stewart, the last thing he needs is a ghost-writer) but 
also published and distributed it, and, if in appearance it is a 
typical badly-produced American paperback, my copy has surviv- 
ed the attentions of several readers on a journey through the wilds 
of Bulgaria. The only aspect of its production deserving special 
mention is the off-the-wall typography which, apart from including 
a sprinkling of misspellings, has obviously been personally super- 
vised by the author:- “The irony of it all was that “Benny Good- 
man”, “Woody Herman”, and all the big artists got the “LARGE” 
billing, while at the very bottom, | was given credit... .”’ This 
innovational approach (see also the title) seems quite acceptable 
after a few pages, and | look on it as an attempt to transcribe the 
emphatic intonation of a vivid conversationalist, which presents a 
considerable problem to any.sensitive ghost-writer or interviewer. 
Gonzales’s succinct style, in fact, is one of the outstanding features 
of his story. The first few pages constitute a swift, not to say 
brutal, delineation of the evils of poverty and prejudice and, 
although the moral is not pointed (it’s definitely not that kind of 
a book), this leads within another few pages to peddling and pimp- 
ing. There’s also lots and lots of more or less straightforward sex, 
but recounted in such a hilariously innocent way that no one 
could possibly object. Most of the episodes directly concerning 
Gonzales himself illustrate an overwhelming desire to rise above 
his milieu and, alongside the genuine enthusiasm for jazz which 
led him to become Jimmy Lunceford’s band-boy on leaving 
school, he admits (with a frankness other performers might emulate 
emulate) ‘I made up my mind... , that my “thing” would have 
to be show business as my only escape.”’ Rather than any sur- 
passing musical abilities, it is probably only his native wit and his 
enormous dedication to being “on the make” that have carried him 
through; the transition from Lee Brown (his family name is 
nowhere mentioned in the book, but see Jazz Monthly for August 
1963) to Babs Gonzales was made because “I decided that 
although my skin was brown if | could speak a language or fool 
“whitey” | had a chance”, — and among other things it got him a 
job as chauffeur to Errol Flynn ! Although his account of his 
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later career as an entertainer, in various parts of the U.S. and all 
over Europe, may lead him to overestimate his influence on the 
careers of others, it shows time and time again that being in show 
business means constant scuffling. 
Readers who prefer to remain blind to this reality will have to 
stomach such blunt statements as the following:- “To this day, | 
have only met two “’Negro”’ bandleaders who “OWNED” their 
own bands. . . . “Mr. Lunceford” and “Mr. Ellington’”’.”” As well as 
the hassles of dealing with the big agencies (MCA) and record cor- 
porations (Victor and Capitol), there is a disc-jockey who shows 
up very badly on p.47 and who can only be Symphony Sid, and 
an unwelcome impresario with a ‘‘touring troupe” (p.55) who 
sounds pretty unmistakeable. The amount of violence done to 
and by musicians is considerable, whether for business reasons or 
not:- “The Jewish managers are good for conning Negro artists and 
for using the pencil, but when it comes to violence, they quickly 
succumb.’’ However, | should emphasize that the book is also full 
of more amusing anecdotes (perhaps too much so, for | feel that 
the length of the low-life and high-life sections of the second half 
rather overbalances the story as a whole) and these anecdotes, 
whether strictly true or not, involve all kinds of jazz characters 
from Billie Holiday to Johnny Griffin to Rubberlegs Williams. In 
addition to a fairly complete list of record titles made by Gonzales, 
information is given on how he avoided being drafted in the 
Second World War and how many girls he has had—up to the date 
of publication, that is. 
Most reviewers have not hesitated to call this book unique, where- 
as actually it has much in common with Lenny Bruce’s autobiogr- 
aphy How To Talk Dirty and Influence People (Peter Owen, 
32/6d.) and although he comes from the Jewish side of show- 
business, | am convinced that Bruce is a far more important 
figure in 20th century American folklore. But, certainly, Babs 
Gonzales has gone up in my estimation as a result of this book 
and, as well as being ‘a good read’, | would say that it is essential 
reading for anyone interested in the background of jazz. 

BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


READERS’ LETTERS 


LAST month Max Harrison asserted that “‘in 

any two performances of a work successfully 
using indeterminacy .... the overall feeling of the score will be 
much the same on both occasions... . yet the actual shapes of the 
two versions will probably be very dissimilar.”’ This is utterly mis- 
leading, and reveals complete confusion over the nature of indeter- 
minacy. 
Firstly, Harrison’s remarks have no bearing on indeterminacy as 
regards the composition. For instance, John Cage used chance 
operations instead of conscious choice to make the composing 
decisions for his Music of Changes, but this indeterminacy is no- 
where reflected in the resulting score, all performances of which 
must be identical. 
As for indeterminacy as regards the performance, the essential 
point to grasp is that the phrase means a composer instructing 
interpreters to make decisions which were once considered his sole 
prerogative in order to partially free the music from his own 
control. Composing decisions themselves must still be made, each 
set of decisions constituting a possible version (usually called a 
realisation) of the score, which version must naturally be adhered 
to in performance. Harrison confuses “performance”, “version” 
and “score”, and even lumps them all together as a “work”, acon- 
cept which is sheer nonsense in this connection. Two perfor- 
mances of one version of a score should be the same; if there are 
differences they will be due to changes in the version used 
(with the qualification that many scores include instructions to 
perform actions whose results cannot be foreseen, like switching 
on a radio). 
Lastly, Harrison’s assumption that certain relationships between 
realisations indicate ‘‘successful”’ indeterminacy as regards the 


performance is pathetic, since the closeness of the relationship 
depends purely on the degree of indeterminacy the composer has 
built into the score: many good scores (such as Cornelius 
Cardew’s Treatise) permit numerous faithful and interesting 
realisations with no similarities whatsoever, and many others 
(such as those of Morton Feldman) permit hardly any notice- 
able differences at all. The successful score is simply one which 
can give rise to what the listener considers good music, and good 
music of a kind which could not be created by the traditional 
methods of composition or improvisation. 

VICTOR SCHONFIELD, London, W.11 


‘Enhancement’ For Stereo 


MAY | be allowed the courtesy of your col- 

umns to reply to some of the points Eddie 
Lambert raised in your Decemberrissue about “Enhancement for 
Stereo”. 
First of all, let me make clear the motives which lie behind this 
kind of reprocessing , at least as far as our company is concerned. 
Our treatment is called “Enhancement for Stereo’”’ because a mono 
signal, when played over correctly phased stereo equipment app- 
ears to come from a point between the two speakers—which irri- 
tatingly appears to move as one moves around the room. By 
“Enhancing for Stereo” the sound is spread between the two 
speakers, hence the technical term ‘doing a stereo spread’. 
Now this process may be done in different ways. One way is to 
feed slightly out of phase signals to the two channels—a process 
which | believe is also used as part of some of the souped up 
stereo processes marketed under various brand names. This pro- 
cess is not capable of producing a record which will play mono. A 
second way, which we favour, is to feed different frequency ranges 
to different channels. Naturally the success of this operation dep- 
ends on the range of the original recording. 
The interesting part about this second process is that many orch- 
estral combinations are composed of instruments with more or 
less exclusive basic frequency ranges. Where this holds true a start- 
ling stereo effect can be a by-product of the “Enhancement for 
Stereo” process; some companies, indeed, see this “fake stereo” 
as the main aim of reprocessing—a practice which, | feel, has done 
much to bring reprocessing into disrepute as a kind of cheat. 
So much for the process, which as can be seen is very simple in 
concept, unlike many of the things which happen in recording 
studios. Unfortunately many people, like Eddie Lambert, disliking 
‘the idea of reprocessing, have blamed it with sins which are comm- 
itted at other points in the remastering process. 


budget price 
reco rds A COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 


FRANCIS ANTONY LTD 
ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL fg Price 5/- (5/6 post paid) 


This process is fascinating in itself. The first problem is that of 
finding clean originals to dub from, since in the case of almost all 
labels metalwork has been destroyed or deteriorated beyond rep- 
air. The problem is compounded by the fact that record companies 
have no secret sources of originals not open to collectors, and many 
collectors are unwilling to lend the originals they possess.Having 
dubbed originals, a lengthy, and very expensive process begins. 
Initially one can sometimes edit out pops and clicks. Our engin- 
eers have been known to make up to a hundred edits in one 78 
side (without, of course, editing the music). Having achieved a 
relatively clean tape the producer has then two processes available 
to him to improve the sound according to his taste. In the case of 
avery dry recording (most American 78s fall in this category) he 
can add echo to taste. Then he can re-equalise the recording and 
filter out objectionable upper or lower frequencies. This again is a 
matter of taste, though all would probably agree that some re- 
equalisation is an improvement. 
| have used the word “taste” above quite advisedly. Not only does 
any recording sound different depending on the room in which it 
is played, but everybody has his own idea of the ideal sound. | 
have been quite startled to hear in the studio just how disparate 
are different producers’ preferred sounds, particularly in the case 
of 78 rpm reissues. | have no reason to believe that the record buy- 
ing public is any different. What is “boom” to Eddie Lambert, and 
over-emphasis of bass to me, is an improved bass to many others. 
But to return to the question of “Enhanced for Stereo’, can one 
expect this reprocessing to be “accepted by the companies as a 
failure’? Almost certainly not, since the choice today is often 
between issuing a record ‘Enhanced for Stereo”’ or not at all. This 
is not because the British public demand reissues in this form, for 
the British public generally has shown itself supremely indifferent 
to the form of reissue, but because the European collector gener- 
ally has made it quite clear that enhancement for stereo is to be 
preferred. To issue a record in mono today is to condemn it to dis- 
tribution through a handful of specialist stores, whereas, stereo 
enhancement means at feast a chance that non-specialist outlets 
may stock the record. | have no reason to believe that this, true of 
the continent, will soon not be the rule here. |! would underline, 
however, that | have never received a single letter from the general 
public either pro or con reprocessing, though this may not be quite 
so startling as it sounds if | add that | have never received a single 
letter about the reissue of a jazz record anyway. 
To close, may | just mention Jack Cooke’s very friendly review of 
our reissue of the album by Charles Mingus which appeared in 
your October issue. Jack described the reissue as “Enhanced for 
Stereo” for some reason, although the recording is actually an 
original stereo one. CHRIS WHENT, Polydor Records, 
London, W.1 


Four Lives in the Bebop Business 


| AGREED with much of Max Harrison's 

“New Thing Notes” but | must correct most 
of his statements on A.B. Spellman’s Four Lives in the Bebop 
Business. Certainly, his praise of the Ornette Chapter is deserved 
and I agree that “Taylor's technique and expression are wholly of 
jazz . 
But the self-contradictions of which he talks do not exist in the 
book. When Jeanne Phillips says, “| think Europe is dead”, she is 
referring, as the context in the book makes clear, to the “straight 
music’ tradition, not to the jazz scene. As a matter of fact Europe 
is dead. The work of composers like Cage shows that the European 
tradition is no longer a dynamic, self-sufficient source of inspira- 
tion. Spellman deplores the fact that barrooms do not employ 
Taylor because, as he says on page 16, jazz is performed almost 
exclusively in bars’, and Taylor still has little opportunity to per- 
form in other settings. 
Throughout this passage, Harrison uses the familiar technique of 
unjustified attack as a means of self-defence (something of which 
he accuses Taylor)—hence what he writes on the book’s attitude to 
critics. Spellman presents both favourable and unfavourable re- 
actions from critics to illustrate the various responses a music pro- 
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Dolyvdor 


March blows in like a lion, 
and tough blowing is our 
theme. To coincide with 
their tour of Britain, this 
month we announce the 
world premiere of two new 


THE KENNY CLARKE— 
FRANCY BOLAND BIG BAND 


Featuring Johnny Griffin, Sahib 
Shihab, Dave Pike, Ronnie Scott, 
Tony Coe, Benny Bailey, Idrees 
Sulieman, and a host of others, 


LATIN KALEIDOSCOPE 
583 726 


ALL SMILES 583 727 


For the more blues orien- 
tated we also announce 


MUDDY WATERS 


‘THE BLUES MAN’ 236 574 


Yet another Polydor Spe- 

cial atonly 25/-. Joining the 

other good things at this 
rice. Remember: 


NEGRO FOLKLORE FROM 
TEXAS STATE PRISONS 
Stereo 236 511 


DJANGO 236 510 


“SWINGIN? STUFF” 
STUFF SMITH Stereo 236 509 


“TWO OF A KIND” Stereo 236 502 


Stephane Grappelly/Svend 
Asmussen 

And don’t forget that by 
the time this advertise- 
ment appears we estimate 
that only 250 more jazz 
lovers in Europe can 
expect to buy 


THE TREASURY OF 
GOLDEN SWING 236 523/5 


Featuring, Jay McShann with 
Bird, Smack, Sears & Hodges, 
Teddy Wilson, and a host of 
others. A special price of 49/6, 


Dolydor 
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vokes, pages 39 - 40 for example. For what the book really says 
on critics, one should look at Taylor's comments on pages 30 and 
31. They include this: “Now there’s one thing that has to be said 
about critics. Certainly they did attempt to raise the level of writ- 
ing about jazz... But it’s also like being grateful for small favours. 
And most of their information was inaccurate. The trouble was 
they couldn’t hear.”’ This surely applies to Mr. Harrison who, 
reviewing the Spontaneous Music Ensemble’s Karyobin only ref- 
erred to the music on one sentence (in passing!). He devoted the 
rest of his review to reflections on the sleeve note. 

Harrison attacks Cecil Taylor on other points; likewise unjustified 
and prompted by self-defence. (The initial attacks on Eliot from 
the literary world, and the continuing attacks on Lawrence had 
the same motivation.) In his review of ‘A Quartet is a Quartet is 

a Quartet,” Harrison says he considers jazz embarrassingly inferior 
to European “‘straight music’. That attitude is no better than that 
of the colonialist, which he rightly condemns elsewhere in his 
article as ‘‘chauvinistic claims of possessing a superior culture’. Mr. 
Harrison affords jazz respect, but not equality. Cecil Taylor's reply 
to Gunther Schuller’s comments on Monk and his comments on 
technique (page 31; pages 40 - 43) refute this attitude. Ornette 
also condemns such patronisation (pages 142 - 3). Anyone reading 
the book to discover Taylor's opinions, rather than searching for 
an interpretation to suit their own opinions, will see that Taylor 
wants to correct an unjustifiable condescension. 

Taylor's attitude to Stockhausen stems from the dissimilarity of 
their aesthetic standpoints —not from a desire to ‘‘venomously 
misrepresent” him. One would imagine by his comments on 
Ornette, (that he may mark the beginning of jazz as an independ- 
ent music), that Harrison had realised the greater divergence bet- 
ween the avant-gardes of the two musics; and realised that this was 
the source of the mutual misunderstanding. Evidently not. To 
complete the picture, John Cage has said he finds no dialogue in 
jazz and that the rhythm section might as well be replaced by the 
ticking of a clock. That, again, is not misrepresentation, just mis- 
understanding. Nor is it an “obsessive feeling of inferiority.’ 


Taylor's attitude to the influence of ‘straight music on his music 
is clearly and unequivocally expressed: ‘The object of any jazz 
musician who has had my background is to bring it to jazz - comb- 
ine it with jazz and see what happens. My particular field is jazz 
and therefore it will eventually become a complete jazz express- 
ion.” (p.28) On page 31 he comments on how critics always rem- 
arked on the ‘‘straight” influences, and never the jazz ones. Which 
is why Cecil takes considerable trouble to put the various influ- 
ences in their right perspective. His statement, “Bartok showed me 
what you can do with folk material” is quite reasonable. Harrison 
should note what is said: “what you can do with folk material” 
NOT “‘how to use it’. Bartok’s use of folk material in his idiom 
made Taylor aware what the potential of folk music was in his own 
idiom. As Spellman says, Taylor is “a kind of Bartok in reverse”. 
Incidentally, | would like to see Harrison prove that Taylor's mus- 
ic is simpler— whatever that may mean—than Bartok’s. 

Why does Mr. Harrison regard his interview with Steve Lacy as 
“pointless? | suspect that Harrison is venting his hurt feelings 
because Lacy put him in his place when Mr. Harrison asked him 
about the transition from Dixieland to playing with Taylor. There 
was, as | recall, no real or imaginary obscurantism. Lacy main- 
tained that Taylor’s music is deeply rooted in jazztradition; and 
so it was a question of just playing and reacting to the very much 
more developed palette of Taylor's music. 

Harrison's accusation that Spellman has suppressed information 
on Nichols is answered on page 16 of the same issue. Billie Holiday 
recalling her first record date, makes a mistake in almost every 
single detail! Nichols’s state of mind and health, when Spellman 
talked with him, are clear from pages xii-- xiii of the latter’s intro- 
duction; and on page 172 he says “Do you know that I've never 
been written up?’ In his state of mind, forgetting the Jack Cooke 
article and the Atlantic date is not surprising. The remark by 
Marion Brown, “‘If you think this is hate music, then it must be 
because you have come to it with hate,” is equally relevant to 
Harrison's attitude to A.B. Spellman’s book. 

Mr. Harrison also employs a device of quoting an error and turning 
his phrases to imply there are more like that, when there aren't. 


The one remark by Buell Neidlinger (that Taylor is the first per- 
cussive jazz pianist) and a goof in proof-reading (“Anderson 
Chambers’) don’t prove a general lack of awareness of tradition. 
It is true that Spellman undervalues pre-Parker jazz, when he says 
(on page viii), ‘| maintain that much of the jazz music of the last 
twenty years and some of the jazz of the previous thirty years is 
high art,” but that is not the extreme underestimate imputed to 
Spellman by Harrison. Moreover, the writing on page sixteen, 
both by Spellman and LeRoi Jones does not suggest that bop 
artistically improved jazz, but that the musician’s self-image and 
the music’s social function both changed. Jazz became an express- 
ion of dignity, rather than a source of release. It was now consid- 
ered music for listening, rather than for social functions like 
dancing. So that a gap was created between the music and the 
community which fostered it. 
For Speliman’s opinion of ‘50s jazz, one must turn to page 118. 
The supposed sneers only exist in Harrison's imagination— because 
he wants to see them there. Which brings us back to the quote from 
Marion Brown. Talking of the patronisation of early jazz, it is 
surprising that Harrison, who has said that ‘ ‘Ornette Coleman may 
mark the beginning of jazz as an independent music’, should 
attack Spellman for patronisation after such a gross overstatement 
as that. 
Harrison misinterprets, in his review of the Pullen-Graves album, 
Ornette Coleman’s remark that he tries to play ‘without memory” 
This was said to Jack Cooke who made it clear from the context 
that Ornette meant he tries to improvise freshly and spontan- 
eously each time he plays. It did NOT mean that he tried to 
ignore the jazz tradition. If Harrison doubts this, Ornette’s sleeve 
note to ‘This is our Music” should correct that. 
All Spellman means when he says that Taylor and Coleman assim- 
ilated into their music elements alien to the mainstream, is that 
they were innovators. Which no one can deny. Further, Spellman’s 
comments on Ornette on page xiii, reveal that he agrees with 
Harrison on what the new jazz is about. 
| do not accept Spellman or any other critic as ‘‘gospel’’. Nor, | 
think, do most jazz fans—contrary to what Harrison anticipates in 
his last paragraph. But | feel that A.B. Spellman has produced a 
book that, like LeRoi Jones Blues People and Nat Hentoff’s The 
Jazz Life is as good as one is likely to see. 
Finally, | would like to make a point about the quotes Harrison 
uses from LeRoi Jones's play “Dutchman”. This play comes from 
the time when Jones was a brilliant artist and his political opinions 
were those of a mature and realistic militant. It was, as far as one 
can ascertain, about a year after that Jones toppled into self- 
destructive neurosis, becoming a bad and often sickening propa- 
gandist. Even if “Dutchman” does represent his last work on the 
right side of sanity, it is a great work of art; note how both Clay 
and Lula are represented as trapped people. The quotes Harrison 
cites are part of an outburst by Clay near the end of the play, 
when Clay has been constantly goaded and taunted by Lula. 
Bearing the context in mind, and when LeRoi Jones wrote the 
play (only a year after B/ues People), | feel they should be consid- 
ered the crest of Clay's release of a huge wave of suppressed anger 
brought to the surface by Lula; and not as the opinions of LeRoi 
Jones himself. Also, LeRoi Jones's presentation and character- 
isation of Clay precludes any simple use of him as a mouthpiece. 
GEOFF COOMBE, Green Street, Cambridge 


Cherry/Ayler/Murray/Jones/Burke/Berk 


THOSE readers who were as amused by 

Patrick Burke’s damp little squib in the 
February issue as by his more strenuous efforts last July might be 
still further diverted by the comments on that Sonny’s Time Now 
Jihad LP which follow. They are by aclose friend of Don Cherry's 
who prefers, alas, to remain anonymous. However, if | say he 
occasionally writes for this magazine sharper readers may be able 
to put two and two together without making ‘five out of it. 

“As you said in your review, there is some fine jazz on the album. 
This is a great pity in some ways, for reasons that will become 
clear below. |’ve had the Jihad disc for what seems like a long time 
and my feelings about the LeRoi Jones ‘poem’ are similar to yours. 


One day when Don Cherry was at my place | asked him about the 
session because | couldn't understand how in hell he or Albert 
Ayler got to be associated with that stuff. Don’s only positive 
remark was, Wow, Sonny’s got a record out!’ The rest was 
obviously hurting him. It seems there was a wild party— probably 
Xmas or New Y ear—at which pretty well everyone got drumk. 
LeRoi Jones took advantage of the situation, got a cab and 
shuffled horn men over the east side to the Black Arts Theatre or 
some place like that. The rhythm men were, | gather, awaiting 
their arrival, much to Don’s and Albert's surprise. They were 
assured that this was a private session, but couldn't help noticing 
the set-up of recording gear. . . . it was some kind of dunky studio. 
All this appears to have been strictly LeRoi Jones's deal for the 
Black Arts Rep. Don Cherry has no clear recollection of what, if 
anything was played at the session, by which | mean he didn't 
recognise the material when the disc was played. About all he 
could say was that it sounded pretty definitely that he was on 
that session, and he didn’t dig the idea one little bit.’ 
Unfortunately, it is hard completely to accept all this because if 
Ayler and Cherry had been so drunk. as to have no real memory 
of the session they could not have played so well. Also, one 
would like positive comments from Ayler or someone as close to 
him as my informant is to Cherry. But it is obvious | owe both 
musicians an apology for assuming they did go along with Jones's 
ranting—although this was surely a natural conclusion to draw 
under the circumstances. What is also obvious is that Patrick 
Burke owes everybody an apology for asserting ‘Roi is speaking 
for them/of them”. 
That gentleman is equally wrong to suggest | devoted five columns 
to defending myself on this matter. What in fact happened was | 
used his first ridiculous letter as a peg upon which to hang my 
opinions on several aspects of ‘sixties jazz. Those who read New 
Thing Notes properly will know this already, of course, but per- 
haps | should spell out that the exaggerated schoolboy humour of 
my remarks about him was deliberate, being intended as an ironic 
comment on the level of his arguments. It seems | should have 
remembered the advice Stanley Dance gave me about 12 years ago: 
“Never be sarcastic in a jazz magazine~—at least half the readers 
will take it at face value. And as for irony. ... ’’ Still to judge 
from the total evasion of his second ridiculous letter, | did at 
least get Mr. Burke’s range. 

MAX HARRISON, London, W.12. 


Don Ellis CBS LP 


WHILE | am not in a position to positively 
compare the two versions, | query reviewer 
Max Harrison's statement in the February issue that CBS have 
issued the ‘wrong tape of Don Ellis Orchestra’s ‘‘Shock 
Treatment” in this country. 
| believe Harrison has it the wrong way round, and that the right 
recording has been released, but the liner notes relating to the 
withdrawn LP: have been retained. 
For one thing, there is absolutely no evidence whatsoever in the 
music of any of the faults listed by Mr. Ellis in his letter to Down 
Beat. \n addition, it is quite clear both from the original Down 
Beat review, and from Ellis’ letter, that the wrong’ LP contained 
both Zim and Seven Up; neither of these titles are on the English 
CBS issue, having been replaced by Night City and The Tihai. 
In fairness both to Don Ellis and CBS records, | think this should 
be pointed out to readers, since prospective buyers of the LP may 
well-have been put off by Mr. Harrison's introductory remarks. 
MICHAEL SPARKE, Hounslow, Middlesex 


(Mr. Sparke is correct, but it was not Max Harrison but | who was 
at fault. Reading in Mr. Harrison’s review that the music did not 
coincide with the sleeve notes, | jumped to the conclusion that 
the wrong tape had been used, and added the introductory lines 
to the review. In fact the tape is the one edited by Don Ellis, but 
the sleeves had already been printed and it was too costly to scrap 
them. My apologies to CBS, Don Ellis and to readers who.may 
have been misled. EDITOR) 
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& This is the first Trio album I have 
recorded that contains solely original 
compositions. FANFARE, CHIMES, 
NURSERY TUNE, FOLK SONG and HYMN 
are titles that express their characters, I 
hope. AMALGAM is a long slow melody 
with a staccato and brittle accompaniment 
with me singing quietly behind. ROMANTIC 
NOTION is a nostalgic bossa nova while POP 
AND CIRCUMSTANCE is one of the Trio’s first 
excursion’s into a vaguely pop idiom. In BAG OF 
CHRIS we feature Chris Karan our drummer playing 
tablas in a totally improvised track. 120 owes its 

title to the metronome speed at which it was recorded. 
THE MAGIC EXPLODING CADENCE which bursts on the 
end of the number is Chris and myself - exhilarated after 
what we had felt was a successful take - slamming out a chaotic 
ad-lib ending aided and abetted in the control room by an attack 
of lunatic echo -plate assassination from our talented recording 
engineer George Chkiantz. Finally LOVE SONG FROM AN 
IMAGINARY MUSICAL, provides the excuse for an unashamedly 
sentimental ballad. I hope very much that you will enjoy 
this album... L | Dudley Moore 
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